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THE CAREER UNDERWRITER 


Possesses a very normal desire for self development. 
He chose Life Insurance as a career because of its 
possibilities for growth and achievement. He realizes, 
however, that growth and achievement concern not 
only an acquired ability but are also greatly affected 
by environment, and that environment is considerably 
affected by the individuals with whom we come 
in contact. This office is endeavoring to furnish 


associates with that environment most conducive 


to their success. 





CLIFFORD L. McMILLEN 
General Agent 


THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Main Office—347 Madison Avenue 


Times Square Branch—1450 Broadway 


“ISLE OF OPPORTUNITY” 
VAnderbilt 3-5500 


CHARLES V. CROMWELL, Production Manager R. J. PICKARD, Office Manager 
GLENN B. DORR, C.L.U., Agency Assistant JAMES F. CHAPMAN, Agency Secretary 
S. LEE RICKLES, Agency Assistant MEYER M. GOLDSTEIN, C.L.U., 


CHARLES A. VOTAW, C.L.U., Educational Director Manager of Times Square Branch 
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FORTY YEARS’ CAREER 
Or [Wo BROTHERS 


George A. Kederich As Office Boy of George W. Perkins Met Many of Nation’s 
Celebrities; Lawrence C. Kederich Also Joined N. Y. Life 
As Boy In Knickerbockers 


George A. Kederich and Lawrence c. 
Kederich of the famous quintette of 
Kederich brothers, New York Life su- 
pervisors or managers, have been with 
the company forty years. George A. is 
manager at 16 Court Street, Brooklyn, 
and Lawrence C. is manager of the 
Knickerbocker Branch in the Empire 
State Building. Three other brothers are 
C. Hope, manager in the Flatiron Build- 
ing; Harry C. B. Kederich, manager at 
230 Grand Street; and Robert F., mana- 
ver at 346 Broadway. Their mother, who 
died eight years ago, was particularly 
proud of the life insurance careers of 
her sons, and the family life has always 
been closely knit. Around Mrs. Kederich 
on all holidays and upon many other 
occasions the and their families 
eathered in many reunions. Their father, 


sons 


dead three years, was a contractor. 
G. A. Kederich Was George W. Perkins’ 
Office Boy 

As office boy to George W. Perkins, 
who, during the last two years of his 
tenure of office as vice-president of the 
New York Life, was also a partner in 
J.P. Morgan & Co., George A. Kederich 
had some remarkably interesting experi- 
ences, including contact with many of 
the leading men of the nation. A boy in 
knickerbockers, he joined the New York 
Life in 1804 while it was at 346 Broad- 
way, a five-story building which had an 
clevator pulled by a rope. Boys were not 
permitted to use it unless they had to 
travel more than two floors, but George 
A. Kederich rarely took that lift be- 
cause he preferred running up and down 
the stairs. 

Young George soon began to attract 
attention in the building as he ran on all 
his errands, his idea being to go from 
one place to another as speedily as he 
could negotiate the distance; and after 
three weeks he was sent for by Vice- 
President Perkins, who told him that 
on the following Monday he was to be 
his office boy. A little later in the week 
he was told to report to Mr. Perkins at 
the Hotel Plaza at 8 o’clock on Saturday 
morning. The New York Life was hold- 
ing a convention and the field force at- 
tending the convention was to spend 
Saturday at Manhattan Beach. The 
Texas delegation had not arrived and 
young Kederich was told to wait and to 
Personally escort them to Manhattan 
Beach, to order dinner for them, and to 
take them to the Pain fireworks display. 
Mr. Perkins gave him $100 to settle the 
bill, Later in the day George acted as 





GEORGE 


A. KEDERICH 


personal escort to seven men in som- 
brero hats. 

Eye Witness of Historic Meetings 
Mr. Perkins 
throughout the country to conventions of 
the New York Life and was a witness 
of several important incidents in life in- 
One of Mr. 
Perkins addressed a field meeting of the 
New York Life and explained how the 


He began to travel with 


surance. them was when 


Nylic system, which he originated, would 
operate. Also he attended a 
called by Mr. Perkins of executives of 


mecting 


other insurance companies in which an 
anti-rebating agreement was signed. This 
was the famous non-rebating pact which 
had former Governor William E. Russell 
of Massachusetts as referee and which 
continued for several years. 

In 1900 he traveled on a private car 
with Mr. Perkins and several millionaires 
to steel plants, one result of the trip be- 
ing the purchase of the Sharon and Union 
Steel Mills by the United States Steel 
Corporation. In the party were H. H. 
Rogers of the Standard Oil; W. E. Corey, 
S. Steel Cor- 
poration; Norman Ream, then head of 
the National Biscuit Co., and presidents 
of several subsidiaries of the Steel Cor- 
poration. Another interesting trip he 
made was with Mr. Perkins to Chicago 
when the International Harvester Co. 
was organized. , 

During the visit to this country of 
Prince Henry of Germany, the Kaiser’s 
brother, to participate in the launching 
of the Kaiser’s yacht, the “Meteor,” 
which was christened by Alice Roose- 
velt, one feature of the Prince’s visit 


then president of the U. 





LAWRENCE C. 


KEDERICH 


Was a dinner given by Theodore Roose- 
velt in Washington to captains of in- 
dustry, one of those who attended the 
dinner being J. Pierpont Morgan. Late 
one night Mr. Perkins telephoned Mr. 
Kederich, dispatched him to Washing- 
ton with a letter to Mr. Morgan and also 
a verbal message. Young Kederich 
missed Morgan at the Arlington Hotel, 
but decided to “crash the gate” at the 
White House and catch him at the din- 
ner. It was a difficult undertaking. He 
succeeded in reaching him, however, per- 
sonally delivered the message and was 
invited by the veteran financier to travel 
back to New York that night after the 
dinner on Morgan’s private train, the 
only other guest being Lewis Cass Led- 
vard. 

At one stage of his career as a youth 
with the New York Life he was office 
boy for Darwin P. Kingsley, Thomas A. 
Buckner and George W. Perkins. He 
saw considerable of Charles G. Dawes 
and Senator Beveridge of Indiana while 
with Mr. Perkins 


An Agent When Fifteen 


One episode which greatly amused Mr. 
Perkins was when he sent for his coach- 


man to appear at his hotel with some 
luggage and Kederich, then a boy of 15, 
wrote a policy on him. That was not 
the first policy he wrote, and he sold 


many before reaching manhood. 

When Mr. Perkins finally quit the 
New York Life to give his exclusive time 
to J. P. Morgan & Co. he advised Mr. 
Kederich to remain with the New York 
Life. That was in 1902. Kederich was 
appointed cashier of the Park Row 
branch in May, 1904 and resigned in De- 
cember, 1907, to become an agent. His 
office was in the Singer Building, next 
door to that of his lifelong friend, Law- 
rence Priddy, who in later years became 
one of the country’s largest writers of 


life insurance. In May, 1904, George A. 
Kederich was given charge of Long 
Island. His agency in Brooklyn during 
the first cight months of production paid 
for $402,000 and in later years at its peak 
was a $14,000,000 agency. At the present 
time Mr. Kederich’s main office is at 16 
Court Street, Brooklyn. He also has an 
office in Newark as supervisor of north- 
ern New Jersey, has two offices in Man- 
hattan, and a second office in Brooklyn 
The production of all these offices has 
been as high as $35,000,000 a year. 
Lawrence C. Kederich’s Career 
Lawrence C. Kederich on January 16, 
1894, called at the home office of the 
New York Life and began as an office 
boy and clerk in the office of Charles 
C Whitney, then secretary of the com 
pany. When fifteen years old he had ob- 
tained the position through the recom 
mendation of an old family friend, Wil- 


ham C. Van Antwerp, who had been 
financial editor of the New York Times 
and who later had gone with the New 


York Life. He told Lawrence to file an 
application for employment, which he did 
and got the job. 

In those days the secretary's depart- 
ment handled a good deal of the field 
business in connection with special rat- 
ings, etc., and it was not long before hx 
familiarized himself with applications 
submitted by the agents in the field 
After about ten months he concluded 
that he would make more progress if he 
were in the field, and so he asked Mr. 
Whitney to transfer him to the then 
Broadway branch office where he could 
learn the fundamentals of production and 
pick up other life insurance knowledex 
which would come to him in branch office 
work. 

“Living in a life insurance atmospher¢ 
I early had the idea that 
the foremost benevolent 
stitution, which is still my opinion, and 
that the production force is the life 
blood of the business,” he said to Th 
Eastern Underwriter. 


insurance is 
and social in 


His Promotion 

In the years which followed he became 
assistant cashier, cashier, agency in 
structor and finally in September, 1903, 
was placed in charge of the Knicker- 
bocker branch. That branch is now lo- 
cated in the nation’s tallest structure, 
the Empire State Building. This branch 
has had the distinction of furnishing 
three club presidents during the time he 
was manager. 

The Lawrence C. Kederich agency ran 
a contest in honor of Mr. Kederich’s 
anniversary. At the testimonial dinner 
where the contest was inaugurated thir 
ty-six applications were presented to the 
manager for $272,500. A letter received 
by Mr. Kederich upon the occasion of 
his anniversary from President Buckner 
highly praised his loyalty, fidelity and 
faithfulness in the upbuilding of Nylic 
The campaign lasted six weeks. In that 
time the L. C. Kederich agents paid for 
$1,116,500. 

The George A. Kederich agencies are 
now engaged in a testimonial campaign 
in honor of their supervisor. 
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GUARDIAN LIFE 





GUARDIAN AGENCIES PUT SHOULDERS TO THE WHEEL Ty 
INSURE FINANCIAL INDEPENDENCE WEEK SUCCESS 


* 


PRESIDENT HEYE ENDORSES 
COOPERATIVE EFFORT 


President Carl Heye has promised the complete coop- 
eration of the officers, employees, and fieldmen of The 
Guardian Life Insurance Company of America to the officials 
in charge of Financial Independence Week. 


President Heye refers to the work that will be done. dur- 
ing the week of March 19th as “a distinct move in the right 
direction.” Mr. Heye says: “An unselfish cooperative move- 
ment such as this should be actively encouraged by all men 
and women whose lives are devoted to the establishing of 
Financial Independence. I 


* 





* 


V.-PRES. McLAIN PROMISED 
100% SUPPORT BY FIELD 


Vice-President James A McLain has asked that all 
Guardian Life Agencies hold special Financial Independence 
Week meetings prior to March 19th and the response te- 





ceived has been enthusiastic. Every Guardian Agency| 


manager has pledged his whole-hearted support to Financia | 
Independence Week. 


Mr. McLain says: “Financial Independence Week gives 
each Guardian underwriter an opportunity to go to each d 
his policyholders and to re} 





know that all Guardian un- 


affirm with him his belief in 





derwriters will do everything 


in their power to make Finan- 
cial Independence Week the 


success it deserves to be!” 





° . . . | 
This year, for the 74th time, The Guardian Life will his Declaration of Financia 


again do its part to build a better conception of 


t 
Life Insuranee—of FINANCIAL INDEPENDENCE. Insurance Company tha 


Independence, and in the Life 





a catl 


stands behind it.” 





THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


l 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA | 


Established 1860 





50 UNION SQUARE 








NEW YORK CITY 
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duces Old Missouri 
” State Loans Sharply 


a F. €. LOAN CUT TO $1,900,000 





General American Life in Six Months 

Has Liquidated Large Outstanding 

Indebtedness 

Walter W. Head, president of the 
General American Life, St. Louis, states 
that in the six months this company has 
heen operating it has reduced the R. F.C. 
joan and debts due to banks by the Mis- 
<ouri State Life, whose business it pur- 
chased, from a total of $7,163,958 as of 
September 7, 1933, to $1,968,922. 

Prior to the close of the year all of the 
jans secured. from banks by the Mis- 
suri State Life had_been entirely paid 
off, while the R. F. C. indebtedness had 
been cut to $5,445,841 as shown by the 
company’s annual statement. Since the 
turn of the year substantial payments 
have been frequently made to the 
R. F.C, the last one of $500,000 made 
on March 7. 

Emerson C. Hart, manager of the con- 
servation department of the General 
\merican states that in February 336% 
more applications for reinstatement were 
received by the company than in Oc- 
tober last year, one month after the 
General American took over the busi- 
ness of the Missouri State. The high 
percentage of reinstatements is being 
currently maintained. This experience 
indicates the confidence shown by the 
policyholders of the old company in_ the 
sound business management of the Gen- 
eral American. All death claims arising 
in the old Missouri State policies are 
being promptly met and paid in cash. 
Between September last and the end of 
the year the General American paid 
4181 persons $3,509,734 under the terms 
of the Missouri State policies. 

John J. Moriarty, agency vice-presi- 
dent of the General American, reports a 
splendid current production by the field 
force. The company has brought out 
several unusually attractive and inform- 
ative pieces of literature, including a 
booklet entitled “How to Judge an In- 
surance Company.” 





CANADIAN RESULTS ANNOUNCED 


Dominion Department Figures Show 

Paid For Last Year Was $578,613,159; 

In Force $6,247,548,167 

Life insurance written and _ paid-for 
in the Dominion of Canada last year was 
$578,613,159, or a decrease of 11.4% from 
1932, according to the approximate fig- 
ures compiled by the Dominion Depart- 
ment of Insurance at Ottawa, working 
from the companies’ annual statements. 

Of the total amount written in 1933, 
ordinary insurance amounted to $431,001,- 
266, industrial insurance, $134,262,844 and 
group insurance, $13,349,049. 

The total net business in force in Can- 
ada on December 31, 1933, was $6,247,- 
348,167, this being a decrease of 3.5% 
under the corresponding amount at the 
end of 1932. Of the total amount in 
lorce $4,160,271,570 was carried by Ca- 
nadian companies and $2,087,276,597 by 
British and United States companies. 
The total net business in force in Canada 
of Canadian fraternal societies was $118,- 
005,740, and of foreign fraternal socie- 
ies, $52,707,770, or a total for fraternal 
Societies of $170,713,510. 





KATZMAN WITH WOFFORD AGCY. 
Selig J. Katzman, well-known: New 
York agent and large personal producer, 
has joined the agency of Harris L. Wof- 
lord of the Prudential at 90 John Street, 
New York. Mr. Katzman, who formerly 


? 


» Was with the Julian S. Myrick Agency 


of the Mutual Life, is a C. L. U., a grad- 
uate of the New York University School 
of Commerce and also took the life in- 
rurance training course at New York 
fiversity in 1927 then under Griffin M. 
os . He had his first business ex- 
Perience in the accounting field. Since 
~ entered the business in 1925 Mr. 















Katzman has had a consistent, substan- 
al production record. 














Choose The 
Cornerstone 


The slogan adopted for Financial 


Independence Week—“Life Insurance 
Is the Cornerstone of Man’s Financial 


Structure’’— is cogent and timely. 


But corner stones vary, according to the 
structure reared upon them, so that to 
be most effective such Life Insurance 
protection must be wisely selected to 


meet the requirements of the prospect. 


That is the salesman’s job and the more 
careful he is the greater his service not 
only to the insured but to the company 


he represents, as well. 





Che Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 


Epwarp D. DuFFIELp, President 


Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 























Provident Tries Out 
Radio Broadcasting 


USED FOUR CITIES THIS WEEK 





Dramatized Stories from Provident Mu- 
tual Claims Sent Out on Local 
Stations 

The Provident Mutual Life this week 
inaugurated the first of a series of four 
radio broadcasts in four cities to test the 
value of radio advertising. 

The radio programs, which are dra- 
matizations of stories based on claims 
paid by the company without divulging 
any confidential information or 
were broadcast Monday in Chicago, 
Richmond, Cleveland and Philadelphia 
The programs were not sent out over 
any network but each of the four sta- 
tions broadcast the program independ- 
ently and at different times. For in- 
stance, the Philadelphia program went 
out at 9:15 over WCAU. 

The Provident Mutual will broadcast 
one fifteen-minute program each week 
for four weeks in the four cities. The 
programs are solely a test of the value 
of radio advertising and, upon the re- 
action by the public and the results ob- 
tained, the company will decide whether 
it will be worthwhile to expand its pres- 
ent advertising campaign, which now 
uses daily newspapers and magazines, to 
also include radio broadcasting. 

The Provident is believed to be the 
first life company to confine its broad- 
casts to those based on claims paid 
something along the lines of the radio 
series of the National Surety some years 


ago. 


names, 


New Mortality Survey Made 
In Britain by Actuaries 


A new 


mortality investigation con- 
ducted by a group of British actuaries 
was reported upon at a recent meeting 
of the Insurance Society of Edinburgh 
by Col. H. J. Oakley, prominent actuary 


of London, connected with the North 


British and Mercantile. 

Material involved in the investigation 
was voluminous from which 228 prelim- 
inary tables were compiled during th¢ 
course of the inquiry. With the aid of 
graphs Col. Oakley showed the improve- 
ment in mortality at younger ages as 
compared with that of the Om experi- 
ence which was based on the years 1863 
to 1893. At age 50 the break in the 
mortality in an upward direction is most 
marked as in other mortality curves of 
recent date. The Review of London 
quotes Col. Oakley as follows: “So much 
has the improvement in mortality been 
forestalled in recent years that the load- 
ed office premiums are often less than 
the pure premiums by the old mortality 
tables.” 

Col. Oakley went on to say that he 
thought the actuaries are forced to th« 
conclusion, notwithstanding the improve- 
ment in the mortality of insured lives 
definitely established by the investiga- 
tion, that the rates of premium for non 
participating policies have reached thei 
minimum and any change would prob- 
ably tend to be in an upward direction 
Particularly, he said, that would likely 
be the case for premiums at the older 
ages and possibly for endowment insur- 
ance. 

“It is for us to discriminate in our 
selection of business,” said Col. Oakley, 
“to have regard to its class and _ its 
sources and its other individual points.” 


JACKSONVILLE MANAGER DEAD 

C. H. Royalty, manager for the Union 
Central Life at Jacksonville, Fla., died 
in that city on March 2. Mr. Royalty 
had been connected with the Union Cen- 
tral for more than twenty years and has 
been manager at Jacksonville since 1918. 
3efore joining the company he had been 
general agent at Chattanooga. 
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Housewarming at New 
Offices of T. G. Murrell 


MODERN AND ARTISTIC LAYOUT 


Branch of Connecticut General at 225 
Broadway, N. Y. C., Has Seven- 
teen Full-Time Men 


The housewarming at the new and en- 
larged offices of T. G. Murrell, manager 
of the New York branch office, Connec- 

Broadway, was 
Monday of this 


General, at 225 
attended on 


ticut 
largely 





THOMAS G. 


MURRELL 


week. Although the branch was opened 
only sixteen months ago it stands twelfth 
among agencies of the company. It did 
$2,250,000 in 1933, and has seventeen full- 
time men. 

The new offices, which are on the fif- 
teenth floor, are three times as large as 
the old quarters, and the layout is mod- 
ern and artistic, with brown African ma- 
hogany motive. Unique treatment is of- 
fered in an unusually attractive foyer 
and reception room, and in the design 
of the offices Assistant Comptroller Phil 
Db. Miller had in mind future expansion. 
The layout is similar to the Chicago of- 
fice. Doors are steel fireproof; floors 
are covered with rubber tile. A perma- 
nent training room for new men is main- 
tained under an experienced instructor. 
New men are given thorough instruction 
for a full month before going into the 
field. Program method of selling has 
proved most successful. In connection 
with this work the analysis department 
has been helpful. In the layout are sev- 
eral conference rooms. 


Naval Academy Graduate 


Mr. Murrell is a graduate of the Naval 
Academy, and in 1931 was a member of 
the Million Dollar Round Table. He 
was the first president of the Chicago 
C. L. Us. After being a manager in 
several places for another company he 
came here sixteen months ago to be 
manager of the Connecticut General. 

The assistant manager is H. R. Tomp- 
kins, who was a Pierce-Arrow dealer in 
Westchester County, then went into the 
life insurance business for three months, 
returned to the automobile field, and 
then re-entered insurance with Mr. Mur- 
rell, producing at the rate of $750,000 a 
year. 

C. H. Deming is the branch’s analyst, 
and in the field made a record of closing 
one out of every three interviews. The 
instructor of the agency is Harry Mc- 
Namer, C. L. U., who has been a well- 
known figure in New York City produc- 
tion for some years. 

Attending the ‘housewarming from the 
home office were Vice-President George 
A. Bulkley, Assistant Superintendent of 
Agencies George C. Capen and Assistant 
Comptroller Phil D. Miller. 
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GOOD WINES .... GOOD LIQUORS . . .. GOOD BEER 
GOOD FOOD .... GOOD SERVICE... . GOOD CHEER 


you'll find them all 


at 


Golden Hill 


at Fulton and Willten Suess 





Chita Golden Hill was just made for you folks 
of the downtown insurance district who want a 


cozy, friendly eating place where you can relax and 
hobnob with your friends .. and where good food and 


good drinks are in keeping with your surroundings. 


You'll especially like the Colonial Room for small 
informal gatherings. And there are semi-private 
rooms, as well. And, if you’re in a hurry .. there’s 
the Lunch Counter. Drop into Childs Golden Hill 


at Fulton and William Streets, today! 





THE NATION’S HOST FROM COAST TO COAST 








Investment Experience 


ANALYZED BY ACTUARY HAN) 





Half of Assets in Select Fj 
gages; Small Amount in Aen nl pry 
Stocks; Yield by Classes 





In a review of the annual , 
of the Pacific Mutual Life, A cn 
actuary of the company, points out the 
nearly half of its assets are in first mor, 
gage loans made on a strictly consery, 
tive basis, never exceeding the Statutor 
percentage of the appraisal made by th: 
company. The quality of the loans j 
reflected in the fact that interest colle. 
tions last year totaled nearly 98% of ‘ 
interest due. The rate of return y,, 
5.67%. The total of overdue interest ;, 
mortgages was but $257,242. ‘ 

The Pacific Mutual’s farm Mortgage 
are comparatively small in amount bein 
only a little over $5,000,000. This is oni, 
2.6% of its total assets. The principe 
real estate holding is the home offic 
building which is carried conservative) 
at less than $9,000,000. The location ; 
one of the best in the city being in th 
heart of Los Angeles facing a city park 
This property yielded an investment r. 
turn of 4.84% last year. The amoun 
of foreclosed property held is not large 
The total of real estate holdings carrie 
on the books of the company, exclusiy; 
of the home office property is $3,246.27! 


Experience with Securities 


The bonds owned by the Pacific My. 
tual consist of carefully selected stat 
municipal, public utility and real esta 
securities. The rate of return for th 
past year was 5.10%. Out of a total oj 
$36,000,000 long term bonds there are bu: 
nine issues on which interest has been 
delinquent. In addition there are eight 
other issues 25% of which are publi 
utility bonds with overdue interest 
$81,700. 

Collateral loans represent 3% of the 
Pacific Mutual’s assets, all secured }) 
stocks and bonds of corporations of lon 
successful business careers. In spite oi 
the high quality of this collateral the 
company is carrying the value of thes 
assets at a figure which has been sharp) 
written down. At the end of the yea 
there was delinquent interest on thes 
loans of $9,410. By action of the boar 
of directors no further investments o/ 
this type will be made. 

It is not the practice of the Pacific 
Mutual to invest in common stocks ani 
it has only 1.2% of assets invested in 
preferred stocks in firmly established 
business institutions. About % of 1% 0 
the assets are in common stocks acquired 
through foreclosure of collateral loans 

The Pacific Mutual’s cash __ position 
showed its strength and liquidity with 
cash on hand of $4,091,559 in addition t 
about $2,000,000 of U. S. Government 
bonds. These items together with other 
liquid securities makes a total of mor 


than $7,000,000 of cash at its immediate | 


disposal. 


“Field of Thousand Men” 
R. & R.’s New Portfolio 


“The Field of a Thousand Men” is the 
name of the Research & Review Serv 
ice’s new portfolio on how to secutt 
prospects. The portfolio was prepare 
by the organization’s research staff. It 





is intimate in character, made up “| 


typed and printed pages, typed pages 
material on how to take advantage 
present day conditions in the building 
a profitable prospect list, printed page 


for use as work sheets in applying tht] 


points in the text. ; 

“The Field of a Thousand, Me 
breaks down into twelve specific ott 
lines and works up to a series of pagt 
for the actual listing of the prospec 
to be seen over a period of a month, ! 
days, as the result of following the st# 
by step details in the portfolio. 

All of the plans are based upon st 
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cess methods used by outstanding under 
writers. 
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Travels Most Miles to 
Attend U. S. Conventions 


J.G. BLANE OF GUATEMALA CITY 
Pan-American Life General Agent Finds 
Time Annually to Attend National 
Association’s Conventions 

John G. Blane successfully represents 
the Pan-American Life in Guatemala— 
across the Gulf of Mexico and in a 
country certainly not the easiest place in 
the world in which to write insurance. 
\s a young man he sold insurance for 
Pan-American in Panama and then he 
went into something else; lost his life 
savings, and, a much wiser man, he re- 
turned to the life insurance business. 

Jorn in Kentucky in 1885, Blane at- 
tended public school, doing odd jobs in 
his home town until he was 23 years 
old. He went to Panama and got a job 
as a checking clerk on the docks for the 
Panama Railroad Co. There H.. T. 
Boone, now general agent in Panama for 
the Pan-American, met him and _ he 
joined that company. Blane was an apt 
scholar and did so well that he was soon 
offered a general agency of his own, but 
declined. He returned to the States after 
engaging in the mercantile business in 
Panama long enough to give him confi- 
dence of success in a new venture—an 
importing company—which he organized 
in New Orleans. From 1920 to 1926 the 
new business thrived, but in the latter 
vear Blane found himself $33,000 in debt, 
credit losses having swamped _ him. 

Then Blane met Crawford H. Ellis, 
president, Pan-American Life, in the 
street one day and there followed a dis- 
cussion of the young man’s future plans. 
The meeting proved to be an accident 
f fortune, for the Pan-American at the 
moment was preparing to send to Sal- 
vador a representative with power of at- 
torney to act for the company. Plans 
were immediately changed, Blane ac- 
cepting appointment as general agent in 
Salvador, in which connection he also 
served the Pan-American in other ca- 
pacities. 

Didn’t Know Spanish at Time 

Unable to speak Spanish understand- 
ably and confronted by numerous other 
obstacles upon his arrival in Central 
\merica, Blane nevertheless set out to 
build a life insurance producing organi- 
zation in his new location. In his sec- 
ond year his agency produced more than 


$360,000 and in five years was writing 
more than $1,000,000 a year. 
His agency has extended into Nica- 


ragua. 

Blane comprehends the Latin Ameri- 
can temperament and has mastered the 
sales psychology applying in those coun- 
tres. That $33,000 debt incurred with 
the collapse of his importing business has 
been entirely repaid, although the obli- 
ation was entirely a moral and not a 
legal one. 

Blane now lives with his family in 
(Guatemala City, where, he says, there is 
a year-round climate equalling that of 
California in delightfulness. Still, he 
fever misses his annual visit to the States 
as it has become his habit to visit. the 
sessions of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters. His only expressed 
regret tor living in Guatemala City is 
that there is no local association of life 
underwriters. This agent carries more 
than $60,000 of insurance on his own life; 
members of his 
sured. He is a 
msurance ethics: 
ance i 


family are also well in- 
strict observer of life 
is popular with insur- 
associates 


C. L. U. EXAM DATES 


f Dates for the C. L. U. examinations 
re year have been set at June 21, 22 
and 23. Parts I and II will be given 


ue morning and afternoon respectively 
' June 21; Parts IIT and IV similarly 
on June 22 and Part V on the morning 
ot June 23 \ll applications must be 
submitted prior to April 30 to avoid the 
sditional lees for those submitted in 
ea June. \pplications go to the 
nerican College of Life Underw riters, 
Mtegrity Building, Philadelphia. 





Many Clerks Studying 
For Management Exams 


RESULTS IN PENN MUTUAL 
248 Enrolled in Fuar Ghee in Home 
Office; Company States Position in 
Support of Training 


Many members of the Penn Mutual 
Life home office clerical staff have been 
participating in six educational classes 
formed last October, of which four are 
in association with the program of the 
Life Office Management Association In- 
stitute. These four deal with various 
courses in home office procedure and 248 
people are enrolled. 

Of these clerks sixty-two have filed 
for the May examinations of the In- 
stitute, many for all four examinations. 
The other two classes were one for li- 
censed clerks interested in selling, with 
discussions on present-day distribution 
led by Norman W. Rowley of the Ste- 
venson agency and a class in  funda- 
mentals directed by Edward L. Rowley 
with 240 enrolled. 

Those in charge of the training in the 
Penn Mutual Life feel very much en- 
couraged by this year’s experience in the 
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The old. 


able tramectron 


the panic of 1907, ithad 
nearly threefold. 





ETHELBERT IDE LOW 
Chairman of the Board 
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INTERMEDIATE 





“Opportunity for Men of Ability” 


THE COLONIAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY ORDINARY 


— of America — 
(Est. 


Operating in New Jersey—New York—Pennsylvania 
and Connecticut 
SERVING THE PEOPLE 37 YEARS— 
AND CONTINUING TO PLEASE! 


“REPRESENT A GOOD COMPANY” 





1897) 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


GROUP 
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enttr survived it waxcathed 


Again soundness, consery atism 
idealism had proven their value. 
Ia 1907 came. another 
ended in 1910. Through its thr, 
Life moved serenely forward. 
tween the end of the panic of 


again increased €ad of 
109 arse, 


company’s attempt to carry on this pro- 
ject. It is not the intent of the company 
that its employes should feel required 
to take the courses and obtain their cer- 
tificates in order to retain or improve 
their clerical standing. 3ut it is felt 
that a broad knowledge of the working 
principles of the institution of life insur- 
ance as particularly applied to home of- 
fice activities is necessarily fundamental 
to the thorough understanding of man- 
agement problems. 

The L. O. M. A. I. was brought into 
existence in 1932 as the result of the long 
work of a committee of officers of mem- 
ber companies of the association. It fills 
a long-felt need and combines the bene- 
fits of well ordered, specialized clerical 
training with an opportunity for the de- 
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This is one of a series of advertisements. reproducing the pages 
of a new book,” The Home Life Looks Forward”. which has just 
been published. If you care to have a copy of the entire book, write 
now to Cecil C. Fulton, Jr., Superintendent of Agencies. 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N-Y. 
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velopment of a definite stock-in-trade 
for those participating. 

In developing the project the experi- 
ence and outstanding results of the work 
of the American Bankers Association In- 
stitute furnished a definite guide and 
measurement as to the possibility of pro- 
viding national standards for gauging 
and recognizing the increased qualifica- 
tions of those successfully meeting th: 
requirements of a carefully planned busi- 
ness educational program 


G. F. B. SMITH IN ST. LOUIS 
George F. B. Smith, assistant super- 
intendent of agencies of the Connecticut 
Mutual Life, addressed the St. Louis 
agency of Morton & Morton last week. 
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How Some Local Associations Plan 
To Observe Financial Independence W eek 


As Financial Independence Week is form of window displays that will tell a newspapers with a combined circulation charge determined to do a first-class 


approaching there is widespread interest life insurance story to hundreds daily. of 579,581. Twenty-eight trade journals piece of work this year. The genera) 
in the week on the part of many life un- The Philadelphia Rapid Transit Co. of Philadelphia will also participate in staff consists of three men, Cay! 
derwriters associations. Undoubtedly, once again will co-operate in the life in- this news campaign. } Maetschke, president of the Indianapolis 
more interest than ever before. In the surance efforts by a newspaper adver- _ In addition to the above specific activ- Association, in general charge: Dan 
first place, the associations are profiting tisement that will carry an endorsement _ ities the F. I. W. committee, of course, Flickinger, president of the General 
by experience of the past. They are bet- of life insurance. ‘ .* is planning for a very widespread dis- \gents and Managers Association of In. 
ter organized because they know how to Through Doremus & Co., publicity ex- tribution of stickers, envelope stuffers, dianapolis, in charge of finances, anj 
organize. Henry E. North, chairman of perts, Philadelphia’s activities will have blotters, ete. Ernest Crane, trustee of the National 
F. I. W. committee, and the other mem-___ publicity in news stories and announce- Indianapolis Plans _ ; \ssociation and national committeeman, 
bers of the committee say that the move- ments not only in the six Philadelphia Spurred by the fact that Indianapolis in charge of publicity. Thus the thre 
ment is getting into its stride and they papers which will carry the advertise- was selected for third place on account intensely interested agencies are brougl 
are pleased with the many activities that ments but as well in thirty-two nearby of the work done last year those in together for the management part of th 
are coming under their notice. The Na- effort. 





tional Association of Life Underwriters 
reports a number of cities where there 
is more interest than formerly. 

Inquiry by The Eastern Underwriter 
reveals several cities which are particu- 
larly well organized. They include Phil- 
adelphia, St. Louis and Indianapolis. Let- 
ters to associations in those cities 
brought replies which indicate the scope 
of F. I. W. activities at this time. 

Philadelphia Plans 

Spurred on by the effective organiza- 
tion of the week’s activities at national 
headquarters, the Philadelphia Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters has launched 
preparations that eclipse even previous 
outstanding accomplishments. 

Russell U. Hergesheimer, Northwest- Q 
ern Mutual Life, president of the Phila- ZN , 
delphia Association, appointed Newton B. ( MGA \ alil 
Misell, agency manager of the Equitable ‘ / 

Society, as chairman of the week’s activi- : : ; : 
ties in Philadelphia. In his efforts he is One of the radio stations will be used 


supported by an enthusiastic committee \\ / each evening, box advertisements in all 
composed of William G. Rutherford, New | ; three of the newspapers each night wil 
England Mutual, in charge of service and call attention dramatically to the hour of 


This committee set up individual com. 
mittees to handle all of the details, prep. 
arations for a breakfast to start the week 
in such a way that Indianapolis will 
know that it is Financial Independence 
Week. Last year about 600 sat down to 


+ the breakfast. This year the speaker 

will be Harry Chipman, agency manager 

y, NL of the Equitable Life Assurance Society 
at Columbus, Ohio. At the end of th 








week there will be a monster meeting of 
life underwriters to hear the story of : 
what has been accomplished. Paul | 
Speicher, managing editor of the Insur- | 
ance Research and Review Service, will 
be the speaker. 

l With the plans of the national com- 
mittee as a basis the Indianapolis Asso- 
ciation is working to supplement the na- 
tional plans locally. 


Radio and Newspapers 


other clubs; Alexander V. Tisdale, Con- the broadcast. 

necticut Mutual, in charge of schools Arrangements have been made wil 
and churches; Samuel A. Butler, Phoe- 
nix Mutual, in charge of broadcasting; 
Miss Sophia W. Bliven, Penn Mutual, in 
charge of the woman’s feature, and Alice 
E. Roché of the Paret Agency, Provident 
Mutual, in charge of publicity 

Once again a policyholders’ luncheon 
will be one of the attractions of the 
week. This will be held on March 21 at 
the Bellevue Stratford, and Dr. S. S. 
Huebner will be the guest and speaker 

Tea , 

One unique feature—as far as we know 
one unprecedented in the history of life 
insurance celebrations—will be a benefi- 
ciaries’ tea. This is being sponsored by 
the Strawbridge & Clothier store in 
Philadelphia. On March 22 one thou- 
sand women will be gathered in the au- 
ditorium of that store to hear a spirited 
message by Stanley E. Martin of the 
John Hancock (Columbus, Ohio). A tea 
will follow. This feature will be graced 
by the presence of some of Philadelphia’s 
outstanding women 

Another feature—new for Philadelphia 

will be the display of two thousand 
placards giving a message of Financial 
Independence Week—a display made pos- 
sible through the hearty co-operation of 
the Street Railways Association. For 
one week every surface car, subway 
train, elevated train and bus in Phila- 
delphia will carry one of these placards 
effectively displayed 

The Chamber of Commerce of Phila- 
delphia again this year is lending its co- 
operation, through which at least six 
broadcasts have been secured for the 
week, 

The Corporate Fiduciaries’ Association 
of Philadelphia will voice its co-opera- 
tion in the form of an impelling news- 
paper ad placed at the expense of the 
association. 

The John Wanamaker store and Gim ‘Gir c 
bel Brothers will give their support in the (Continued on Page 1) 


practically all of the luncheon clubs and 


with some of the women’s clubs and on 
or more of the large church organizations 
for life insurance speakers during th 


week. 

Especial arrangements are under way | 
for putting the Financial Independence | 
Week posters in windows throughout the | 
{ city and on the bulletin boards in th 
\ 7 factories. The street cars will carry out | 
eat side display cards. 
br Harry E. McClain, insurance commis 
sioner, just up from a sick bed, writes | 
the committee: “Now that I am back | 
in the office and spending at least a pari 
of my time here I want to assure you | 
that anything I can do to be of service | 
to you during Financial Independenc 
Week will be done. I sincerely hope | 
you will not fail to call on this office it 
there is anything specific you want 1s 
to do.” 

Following many individual committe 
meetings there was on March 9 a meet: } 
ing of all general agents and managers, 
assistant managers, superintendents an 
cashiers in the city for final discussion 
of all the plans that the complete stor 
may be carried back to the field orgat | 
ization in all of the offices in Indiat- | 
apolis. No distinction is being made be- 
tween Industrial and Ordinary offices; 
it is a common movement for the g00 7 
of all and so recognized. 

Fortunately, no assessment will b § 
necessary for funds to carry on the ac & 
tivities of the week as the money WI 
be taken out of the treasuries of th 
General Agents Association and of the § 
Indianapolis Association of Life Under 
writers. 

\ strong publicity committe header 
by Edward Kreuger will co-operate Wl 
the news departments of the three pap 
for the purpose of securing all of th 
advance news space the movement Just! 
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To Our Friends and Policyholders: 


Again the Provident Mutual Life Insurance Company of Phil- 
adelphia reports a satisfactory record of security and progress, 
despite the unsettled economic conditions which prevailed during 


the year 1933. 





Assets increased during the year 
from $261,387,000 to $268,225,000. 


Liabilities total $249,917,000, in- 
cluding $5,212,000 for policyholders’ 
dividends in 1934 and two special 
contingency reserves amounting to 
$1,575,000. 


General Contingency Reserves 
stand at $18,308,000, slightly above 
last year’s figures, after making pro- 
vision for all liabilities and applying 
$1,574,000 to write down certain 
investment values. 


Premiums and Interest received 
amounted to $47,700,000, as com- 
pared with $45,200,000 in 1932, 


Insurance in Force declined only 
4.4% to $954,411,000. 


Cash and U. S. Government 
Securities total $15,205,000, as 


compared with $7,331,000 a year 
ago. Other bonds total $85,883,000 
and stocks (mostly preferred) total 
$1,549,000. 


Actual Market Quotations of 
stocks and bonds—except U. S. 
Government Securities— were only 
9.4% below legal book values as 
compared with 12.5% at the end of 
1932. On all bonds and stocks over 
97.3% of all interest and dividend 
payments due in 1933 was actually 
received, an enviable record. 


A complete copy of the Policy- 
holders’ Annual Report, containing 
alist of theCompany’s security hold- 
ings, will gladly be sent on request. 


M. A. LINTON, 


President. 
As of December 31, 1933. 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
Founded 1865 


This full-page advertisement appears in the Financial Independence Week 
issues of the Literary Digest and Time. 
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Mrs. Kathryn Ford’s Colorful Career; 


President Insurance Women’s League 


Mrs. Ford, president of the 
League of Insurance Women and Mutual 
Life agent in New York, has had a col- 
orful career both before and after en- 
tering insurance and has had contacts 
with many notable people. For instance: 

Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt displayed 
a keen interest in the subject of insur- 
ance as it applies to women when she 
discussed the subject at her New York 
home with Mrs. Ford recently. Mrs. 
Ford explained the work of the league 
and its speakers in teaching women the 
significance of life insurance and how to 
get the most out of their protection. 

Mrs. Roosevelt remarked that the ef- 
forts of the league to conserve the assets 
supplied to women by life insurance were 
in line with the plans toward national 
recovery. The President’s wife has long 
been actively interested in women’s ac- 
tivities, and suggested that the insurance 
educational work should not be restricted 
to the city women with whom the league 
comes in contact through its club speak- 
ers but that the program be extended to 
reach rural women as well. 


A Texas Rancher’s Daughter 


Mrs. Ford was raised on her father’s 
ranch in Texas and as a girl often used 
to ride from sunrise to sunset with the 
cowboys. Also as a girl she sang fre- 
auently in church and decided to make 
singing her career. After attending 
Southwestern University in Texas she 
went down into Mexico to the English 
College to teach music, heing eighteen 
vears old at the time Althouch most 
of the missionaries attached to the school 
were afraid to go far from the college 
this younse music teacher used often to 
go and visit the organist in the Catholic 
cathedral which had been built hundreds 
of vears hefore by the Spanish con- 
auerors. To get to the choir loft she 
had to stumble up dark stairwavs, where 
in many places the steps were pitted with 
holes. But she enjoyed it. 

Returning to Texas Mrs. Ford contin- 
ued her musical work, appearing often in 
concert work. also singing in many 
churches of all denominations and in 
synagogues. While in San Antonio she 
was instrumental in arrangine the first 
southern tour of Edward MacDowell 
composer of “To a Water Lily,” and 
other famous works of music 

Associated With Mrs. Edward 
MacDowell 

Some years later after having moved 
to Chicago Mrs. Ford was asked by Mrs. 
MacDowell, who in the interim had 
founded the MacDowell colony at Peter- 
boro. N. H., to aid in the formation of a 
MacDowell club in Chicago to help raise 
funds for the colony. Mrs. Ford suc- 
cessfully established the Chicago club, 
being associated in the work with Lorado 
Taft, the sculptor, and Frederick Stock, 
symphony orchestra conductor. 

In 1929 Mrs. Ford was in New York, 
having moved from Chicago, and as she 
had given up her musical work she looked 
about for something to keen her active. 
Insurance was the answer. She was with 
the F. A. Wallis Agency of the Fidelity 
Mutual for a few months and then joined 
the Tves & Myrick acencv of the Mu- 
tual Life. She took the New York Uni- 
versity insurance selling course shortly 
after joining the Mutual. 

All during her career Mrs. 


Kathryn 


Ford has 


HASTIE TORONTO SPEAKER 

John R. Hastie, Chicago assistant man- 
ager for the Mutual Life of New York, 
was the guest speaker at the Toronto 
Life Underwriters luncheon meeting yes- 
terday at the Royal York. Mr. Hastie, 
who was president of the Chicago Asso- 
ciation last year, has been ten years in 
the business. Previously he had spent 
eleven years as vice-president and adver- 
tising manager of a publishing house, an 
office he was elected to after eight years, 
starting as an office boy. 





MRS. KATHRYN FORD 


reat many clubs, 


been active in a g hold- 
ing many offices. 

Mrs. Ford has three 
and two grandchildren. One son, Well- 
man B. Ford, is with the Union Central 
Life in Chicago, the Herman A. Zischke 
agency. 

Mrs. Ford originated the insignia of 
the league, which symbolizes the educa- 
tional activities by showing a lighthouse 
standing above a home all against a sky 
filled with the classical head of a woman. 
Members have gold pins with this in- 
signia. 


grown children 


Macy’s Employes Hear 
Insurance Discussion 


LECTURE BY MISS RUTH FRASER 





League of Insurance Women Active in 
Supplying Speakers to Clubs and 
Other Groups 





At a special meeting of Macy’s depart- 
ment store employes in New York Mon- 
day night of this week Miss Ruth Fraser 
of the Mutual Benefit, 
told the employes about proper insurance 
programming and how to get the most 
out of their life insurance protection. 
Miss Fraser spoke as a representative of 
the League of Insurance Women which 
has fifteen women in its speakers’ bureau. 
The meeting was put on by Macy’s wel- 
fare department. 

Miss Fraser is an experienced lecturer, 
having spent twelve years in China with 
the “Y” and having lectured all over the 
United States. 

The League 


DeLong agency, 


of Insurance Women is 
furnishing speakers to many women’s 
clubs and organizations. The league is 
national in scope, with headquarters in 
New York. Its purpose is to acquaint 
women with life insurance, its service 
and meaning, and to teach something of 
the proper way to use insurance, with 
conservation through modes of settle- 
ment and trust agreements. It maintains 
a bureau of information free to all wom- 
en. Also it distributes literature to wom- 
en’s clubs and organizations. The preach- 
ing of financial independence for women 
is one of its aims. 

The New York chapter meets at the 
Hotel Astor the first Thursday of every 
month for a round-table discussion. Le- 
gal aspects are often studied also. The 
active members are all women agents in 
the business two years or more; asso- 
ciate members include new agents, also 
home office or other insurance women 
who have no part in selling. 
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STATE MUTUAL LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


INCORPORATED 1844 


1844 State 
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Friendly 


Secure 


L934 


Union Mutual 
Life Insurance 
Company 


Portland, Maine 











Penn Mutual Merges W. Va. 
Offices Under S. C. Lawrence 


The Penn Mutu aul Life has merged th 
general agencies at Huntington an 
Charleston, W. Va., under Samuel (¢ | 
Lawrence as general agent with head. | 
quarters at Huntington. Mr. Lawrene | 
has had broad life insurance experienc 
as agency executive, trainer of agents 
and personal producer. He is a Harvard 
eraduate, 
the Harvard School of Business Admin- 
istration. He was a chemist and tech- 
nical engineer before entering life insur- 
ance. Mr. Lawrence entered the bus: 
ness in January, 1931, with the Penn Mv- 
tual at Savannah, and the following year 
was made agency supervisor and then 
district manager at the Augusta office. 

Dan H. Holton, for many years gen- 
eral agent at Huntington, and Capt. John 
Patrick, also long general agent 2 
Charleston, will give their entire time to 
personal production as members of th 
new agency. 


NYLIC’S CANADIAN INVESTMENTS 


Total $61,515,220, President Buckner 
States; Payments There Last Year 
Were $7,293,652 
investments of the New 

amount to $61,515,220, it has 





Canadian 


York Life 


been announced by President Thomas A 
j 


Buckner. 

These investments include bonds 0 
the Dominion of Canada totaling %l- 
850,528, provincial bonds valued at %; 
744, 706, county and municipal bonds to 
taling $6,846,405 and public utility bonds 
aggregating $4,515,548. Mortgage loans 
were listed at $9,759,224 and real estate 
owned was valued at $763,101. Policy 
loans and a notes accounted fot 
$10,527,018. Cash in Canadian banks ag: 
eregated $508,687. 

Payments to policyholders and bene: 
ficiaries in Canada totaled $7,293,652 it 
1933. 


FUNDS FOR ‘DENTAL CLINIC 
Charles F. Williams, president of th 
Western & Southern Life, provided 
funds for the dental clinic in the Cin- 
cinnati out-patient dispensary, which 
has been open five mornings @ week 
since January 1. He became intereste 
in the city’s dental needs after a study 
of reports made by the Mouth Hygien 
Council of the P ublic Health Federatior 
MICHIGAN SUPERVISOR 

C. P. McLain, Detroit, has been aj 
pointed superintendent of agents of th 






class of 1910, and also attended f 
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Michigan branch office of the Equitabl 
Society under state manager Robert ? 
Ryan. 
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A SURVEY of ANN 











By Margery G. Dwyer and Philip Hewes 


Note: 
Research Bureau; 


( Editor's 
Insurance Sales 
Vagazine.) 


One of the amazing effects of the de- 
pression has been the increased popular- 
ity of annuities as a form of investment 
and savings. When the sales curves of 
most products were going down life in- 
surance companies have been able to de- 
rive some pleasure, however vicarious, in 
contemplation of their skyrocketing an- 
nuity curves. 

The Life Insurance Sales Research 
3ureau has gathered from the twenty- 
eight life companies which have sold the 
largest part of this business during 1930- 


1933, inclusive, some specific data on the 
subject. These companies (representing 
75% of Ordinary life insurance in force) 
follow: 

Aetna Life, Bankers of Iowa, Connecticut 
General, Connecticut Mutual, Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, Equitable Liie of Iowa, 
Fidelity Mutual, Guardian, Home Life of New 
York, John Hancock, Massachusetts Mutual, 
Metropolitan, Mutual Benefit, Mutual Life, Na- 
tional of Vermont, New England Mutual, New 
York Life, Pacific Mutual, Penn Mutual, 
Phoenix Mutual, Provident Mutual, Prudential, 
Reliance of Pittsburgh, State Mutual, Sun of 
Montreal, Travelers, Union Central. 

Premiums 
The actual amounts of new annuity 


premiums collected by these companies 
were these: 1930, $67,220,000; 1931, $133,- 
878,000 ; 1932, $97,109,000 ; 1933, $177,385, QUO. 

The total premium income from an- 
nuities, including renewal premiums, fol- 
low: 1930, $83,593,000 ; 1931, $156,511,000; 
1932, $125,401,000; 1933, $214,909,000. 

Thus, it will be seen that the 1933 an- 
nuity premium income represents a gain 
of 158% over 1930. This absolute in- 
crease brought about a relative increase 
in the proportion of annuity premiums to 
the total premium income (exclusive of 
Group and Industrial premiums) for these 
companies. This was partly because pre- 
miums from Ordinary life insurance were 
falling off. Annuity premiums as a per- 
centage of total premiums follow: 1930, 
4.2% ; 1931, 7.3% ; 1932, 6.3% ; 1933, 10.9%. 

The year 1933 represents the only in- 
terruption to an ever increasing amount 
of total annuity premium income. This 
was entirely due to a 33% decrease in 
new Single Premium annuity income. 
The new Annual Premium annuity in- 
come, on the other hand, although com- 
paratively small, has had an _ uninter- 
rupted march upward. 

A By-Product of Depression 

Annuities have not been so popular in 
the United States and Canada as in 
Great Britain and the Continent. Al- 
though forming a gradually increasing 
percentage of the premium income of life 
insurance companies here (1% in 1910, 
3.1% in 1930, for all United States com- 
panies), it was not until 1931 that this 
figure showed any large increase. Thus, 
it is fair to say that the popularity of 
annuities in this country is one of the 
by-products of the depression. 

Several questions arise in this connec- 
tion: What was the specific cause of this 
popularity ? How do the life insurance 
companies feel about it? What does the 
future hold for annuities ? 

Cause of the Popularity 

Bearing in mind that an average of 
90% of the annuity premium income has 
been from the Single Premium type, it is 
obvious that these annuities have been 
purchased by people with money. The 
prime reason for their purchasing annui- 
ties was a desire for safety of principle. 
This is especially true for the years 1931 
and 1932. 

These people, mostly 
tween the ages of 50 and 75, saw the 
value of their other forms of investment 
go down almost over night and, as time 
went on, after October, 1929, these values 
showed no real signs of coming back. All 
hope of profits disappeared and the main 


women and be- 


Miss Dwyer is head oj the 
and Mr. 


statistical department of the Life 


llewes is managing editor of its Manager’s 


desire became one of the conservation of 


capital. 

Why the drop in 1932? Well—as we 
can see now, that was psychologically at 
least, the worst year of the depression. 
The securities market reached its low in 
June. Fear was abroad in the land, even 
of annuities! (An exception to this gen- 
eral statement is the fact that certain of 
the contracts of a few companies were 
so attractive that, even in those troub- 
lous times, they were offered more busi- 
ness than they took.) This fear was 
especially potent among people with large 
amounts of capital. This explains why 
the amount of Annual Premium annui- 
ties did not fall off, since these are usu- 
ally purchased out of income by people 
with little or no capital. (The sale of 
Annual Premium annuities has also prob- 
ably been increased by the issuance of 
more attractive policy contracts.) 


Some Conjectures 


We come now, in our conjectures, to 
1933 and, during the first four months, 
bank failures and the moratorium. Con- 
fidence and business waned steadily and 
finally came to a standstill, until we en- 


tered into the “All-we- -have- to-fear-is- 
fear-itself” era. 
With the new era of renewed confi- 


dence came these new factors in the an- 
nuity picture. 


People began to think about “yields” 
instead of merely safety of principle. To 
tain class of buyer, annuities offered a 
yield than other types of investment. 
began to increase. 

Phen, rumors of increases in the 
began to come from the life insurance compa- 
nies, the latter having given’ considerable 
thought as to their probable mortality and in- 
terest experience. ‘Toward the middle of the 
year, a general increase was announced. 

Perhaps the third most important factor was 
the growing realization that income from an- 
nuities is not taxable until after the amount 
received exceeds the amount paid in. (Pending 
Federal legislation is seeking to alter this.) 

In any event, the effect of these fac- 
tors, plus the fact that more and more 
salesmen had become “annuity - con- 
scious,” resulted in the biggest sale of 
annuities for any year to date, both 
kinds (Single Premium and Annual Pre- 
mium) sharing in the increase. Nor has 
there been any very noticeable decrease 
at this writing. 


The Future 


“What of the future?” Assuming that 
the economic situation will gradually 
tend to become more stable, we have two 
interests to consider: First, the buyer’s; 
second, the seller’s. We must, in other 
words, look to both the public and the 
companies. 

From the point of view of the former, 
we should realize that other forms of 
investment are becoming more attractive. 
Security of principle seems not nearly so 
important. The yield (both principle and 
income) will become increasingly more 
important. And, although annuities may 
still have the edge on stocks and bonds, 
and real estate, at this time hope is be- 


again, 
a cer- 
better 

Sales 


annuity rates 


ginning to the breasts 


spring again in 
of our investors (and speculators!). 


This is not so true in the case of the 
prospective purchasers of Annual Pre- 
mium annuities. It would seem that the 
increased recognition of the amiuuity idea 


fostered by the depression will be car- 
ried on by these smaller investors. 
So much for the buyers; what, now, 


of the sellers? The future of annuities 
from the life insurance companies’ point 
of view will depend on the effect of three 
executive attitudes: Investment, mortal- 
ity and sales. 

Questions Asked by Companies 

We cannot say definitely what they 
will be, but can submit some of the ques- 
tions which companies are asking them- 
selves now: 

Investment—How long can we continue 
to earn the interest on which our pre- 
miums are based? Companies are not 
allowed the same speculative investment 
opportunities as are individuals, and to 
continue to push the sale of annuities 
so that an ever increasing percentage of 
disbursements must be made from funds 
invested in comparatively low-yield forms 
may prove unprofitable. 

Also, companies are wondering 
whether, when-as-and-if general busi- 
ness picks up, many of the purchasers of 
large Single-Premium annuities of the 
type which carry surrender values will 
not withdraw their money from the life 
insurance companies and seek more lu- 
crative channels of investment. This 
would naturally disturb the companies’ 
investment situation and, therefore, af- 
fect their earnings. (With respect to the 
straight annuities, which are in the ma- 
jority, this feature is not a factor.) 

Mortality and Sales 


Although the data on past mortality 
experience is considered adequate, it may 
well be that, due to advances in medical 
science and other causes, future experi- 
ence may be lighter. “Is it wise,” com- 
panies are therefore asking themselves, 
“to load up with a type of business about 
which the future may be uncertain as re- 
gards mortality ?” 

The effect of how companies will an- 
swer these questions for themselves will 
influence the policy of their sales de- 
partments. If it is decided that a com- 
pany’s rates are adequate, annuities will 
be pushed in the field. If there is some 
doubt, they will be soft-pedaled. If it 
is decided that annuities are decidedly 
unprofitable, they may be withdrawn or 
counseled against except in unusual cases. 

Somewhat aside from the _ purely 
mathematical, however, some Sales De- 
partments have a problem peculiar unto 
themselves. After all, the primary func- 
tion of the Sales Department is to sell 
insurance, not annuities. And it has been 
found that frequently an agent or an 
agency will go sort of “haywire” on sell- 
ing annuities and lose the ability to sell 
life insurance. Certainly this is 
thing to be guarded against before it be- 
comes too prevalent, and certainly if it 
is at all prevalent in a company or agency, 
it will be reflected in the company’s sales 


some- 











financial position, etc. 
letter will be answered. 











EXPERT LIFE INSURANCE SALESMAN 


Uptown brokerage office requires capable man to close life prospects. 
Must have frank and forceful personality and detailed knowledge of competi- 
tive figures and legal and tax problems. 
graduates and men with organization experience. 


This is an extraordinary opportunity for a man with the presence and 
address necessary to close big prospects but it requires subjection to the dis- 
cipline of an organization and eight hours a day of concentrated work. 


Give a complete picture of yourself including age, religion, experience, 

We will be equally frank in answering you—and every 
ADDRESS: 

Closer, c/o The Eastern Underwriter, 94 Fulton Street. 


Preference will be given to college 
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policy on annuities and, eventually, in th 
sales figures the mselves. 
Prophecy 

Regarding the future, 
quite definite and opposing points 
view. The first group of observers fq 
that unless something quite drastic 
done either by reducing commission raj 
to agents or raising the rates of the ; 
nuities, or both, the momentum es 


there are ty 







lished among the company field fore, 


and in the mind of the buying pyj 
will have been so large that sales of 4 
nuities will continue to grow, regardle 
of the attractiveness of other inyey 
ments, 

The other group feels that the facto; 
already operating will be sufficient , 
least to level the rising curve of ga 
and, perhaps, to bend it downward. 

Obviously, therefore, only new fac 
as they are discovered, will answer 4 
question definitely. . 





State Mutual of Worcester 
90 Years Old This Mont 


The State Mutual Life of Worcest 
Mass., is ninety years old this mom 
having been incorporated in March, 18 
making it one of the oldest life ingy 
ance companies in the country. The ty 
companies commenced busine 
only the year preceding the incorpo 
tion of the State Mutual. It wrote | 
first policy June 1, 1845. 

SUN CONTINUES DIVIDENDS 

Dividends to policyholders of the S 
Life of Canada, effective as from April 
1934, will be continued on the same sca 
paid during the past year, announcemer 
has been made by Arthur B. 


president and managing director. ( 


March 16, 19348 





We 0) | 


proceeds of policies left on deposit with} 
' 


the company interest will be allowed; 
the rate of 44% and on dividends le 
on deposit the rate will be 4% 





NEW LIFE PRESIDENT 
Dr. John D. Finlayson has been elec 
ed president of the Beacon Life of Tul 
contingent upon the acceptance of } 
resignation as chancellor of Universi 
of Tulsa. 


V. F. LARSON’S NEW POST 

Verner F. Larson of St. Louis, forn 
secretary of the Central States Life, le 
entered upon his new duties as direct: 
of agencies for the North American Li 
of Chicago in its Southwestern territory 
headquarters, St. Louis. He has ha 
twenty years of life insurance experient: 
starting as a personal producer. Lat 





he became manager of the Rocky Mow} 


tain agency of the Central States Life 
Denver, Colo., and about fifteen year 
ig was broug ht to the home office ‘ 
Louis. 
REFUND FOR -DUFFIN 
The Internal Revenue Bureau, Wa‘ 
ington, on March 10, announced refu 


of $8,324 in overpayment of Federal 0] 


come taxes to James R. Duffin, 
ville, former president of the forme: 
Inter- Southern Life; and also of the for 
mer Equitable Life & Casualty insurant 
Co., on overpayments of income for t 
years 1919 to 1922. He also received ! 
credit of $14,877 and an allowance 
$1,562. 





NEW MANAGER AND OFFICES | 


The Equitable of Iowa has acquired! 
lease on new and enlarged quarters © 
the twelfth floor of the 
Building, northwest corner of Broadw 
and Olive Street, St. Louis. Bronson’ 
Barrows, who recently was appoint 
agency manager for the company in 
Louis, will be in charge of the offices. f 
has been engaged in the life 
business in St. Louis for about fifte’ 
years. 


CONTINUED PROGRESS 


Continental -Assurance has _ declat 
the usual quarterly dividend of fi 
cents payable March 31 to stockholde 
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ConMu 
Topics 


| WANT TO TALK IT OVER 
WITH MY WIFE: You propose 
to submit to your wife in about 
five minutes the information you 
have received in the past half 
hour. You can readily appre- 
ciate that the brief summary 
you will give your wife may not 
do justice to this proposition. 
| am sure that you see the fair- 
ness of my suggestion so why 
not let me come out to the 
house tonight and | will present 


the complete plan to you both. 
k * x 


VOCABULARY: Tests show that 
to an astonishing degree sales- 
men and executives who have a 
large command of words reach 
far greater success than those 


who have limited vocabularies. 
x * * 


ACCURACY: For a recent ten- 
month period, the ratio of 
policies returned to the Home 
Office for correction has been 


only .00329. 
* * x 


ACTION: Before you go into a 
man's presence, try to remind 
yourself why you are going there 
—not merely to get one more 
interview—not merely to make 
another presentation—you are 
going there to influence another 


man to action. 
“ tee * rey Be 4 Ni | 








Hoop-skirts 
and silk para- 
sols were in 
vogue in the 
late 40’s 








The sewing 
machine, 
man’s gift to 
women, in- 
vented 1846 








Pioneers, 
able and hon- 
est men, took 
good care of 
their families 
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Federalists 
in the Civil 
War used 
this type of 
headwear 


McCormack’s 
reaper, first 
manufactured 
in 1847, 
aided farmers 
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This is typi- 
cal headwear 
of the Con- 
federates of 
the Civil War 
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Merchandise 
was trans- 
ported in 
ships of this 
type in 1856 








Railroad com- 


munication 
from Atlantic 
to Pacific fin- 


ished 1869 


The Reming- 
ton typewriter 
was manufac- 
tured and 
sold in 1874 
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Professor 
Bell's original 
telephone 
was exhib- 
ited in 1876 














A new du- 
plex phono- 
graph was per- 
fected in 1877 
by Edison 
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Bicycles 
came high in 
1896 and 
were the fa- 


vorite vehicle 














Burroughs 
adding ma- 
chine was 
a bookkeep- 
er’'s dream 


Talking pic- 
tures for 
popular en- 
tertainment 
in 1928 
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The cable car, 
in the 80's, 


was one of 


\ 


man’s fastest 


vehicles 
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In 1879 Edi- 
son brought 
forward the 
incandes- 


cent lamp 
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This shows 
what an early 
commercial 
telephone 
looked like 
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Camouflaging 


saved many 
ships from de- 
struction in 


the War 
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The well- 
known feather 
hat worn by 
the ladies in 
the late 80's 
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Eastman 
made the 
transparent 
photo-film 
camera 





Television 
is quickly 
advancing 
into a practi- 
cal stage 
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a In 1903 the 
Wrighe 
Brothers 
= made their 
— first flight 
~ fy 9 
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Radio had cO5 
gained tre- 
mendous - 
popularity by & © = 
1926 : 
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perenen Finds New 
Use For His Figures 


VALUES TRUST CO’S BUSINESS 


Future Profits from Wills and Trusts 
Calculated by Insurance Methods 
by Henry R. Corbett 


turned into new fields re 
Corbett, 


Chicago, 


\n actuary 


cently when Henry R consult 


ing actuary of was employed 


six largest trust 
to make 


trust 


by a committee of the 
companies in that city a study 


on appraising the value to com 
panies of their expected profits from ex 
isting trust business (wills, insurance 
trusts, irrevocable trusts, etc.) and par 
ticularly the value of new business se 
cured. This information was desired to 
use in operating the new business de- 
partment on a more scientific basis. 

After two years of research the re- 
sults have been issued in a book “The 
Evaluation of New Trust Business,” pub- 
lished by Samuel Witting, second vice- 
—— of the Continental Illinois Na- 
tional Bank and who was chairman of 
the committee which prepared the book. 

Mr. Corbett in discussing the project 
said : 

“The methods heretofore 
ignored life contingencies ; 
the value to the bank of 
which the bank was to be administrator 
or trustee have been roughly valued by 
using an arbitrary percentage of the 
estimated value of the estate. The value 
to the bank of a will of a man aged 70 
would thus be appraised the same as a 
similar will by a testator aged 35. This 
inaccuracy seems so obvious that much 
confusion existed on the subject in the 
practice of different trust companies. 
Many of them made no attempt to value 
such prospective business among the as- 
sets of the trust company. 


in use have 
for example, 
wills under 


MADE ST. PAUL MANAGER 





Zeno C. Yates Placed in Charge of Union 
Central Office There; Came 
From Chicago 

The Union Central Life has appointed 
Zeno C. Yates manager of the St. Paul 
agency of the company, announcement 
was made this week by Vice- ee 
Jerome Clark. Mr. Yates succeeds J. R 
Edlund who died recently. 

Mr. Yates comes from the Herman A. 
Zische Agency, Chicago, where he had 
been supervisor for the past couple of 
years. He had had a broad experience 
in selling before he entered the life in- 
surance business in 1917 in Minneapolis. 
He has been secretary of the Life Agen- 
cy Supervisors Association of Chicago. 





CHANGE PROVIDENT NOTES 





New and Larger Format Attractive; 
Many Features Retained Intact; 
Color Added to Cover 

Provident Notes, agents’ publication of 
the Provident Mutual Life, is being is- 
sued in a new larger format now, having 
started with the latest number. The page 
size is almost twice as large as before 
and in general appearance the magazine 
is much like the attractive publication 
put out by the company for its policy- 
holders starting last year. 

Many of the familiar features of Prov- 
ident Notes in the past are being retained 


just as they were, the chief change be- 
sides the page size being the use of color 
on the front cover 


SUES MORE FRATERNALS 

Suits to collect back taxes and penal- 
ties from nine more fraternal companies 
have been filed by the State of Oklahoma 
through Commissioner Jess G. Read. 
Previously seven fraternals had been 
sued for a 2% alleged past due taxes on 
premiums collected since, entering the 
state and $200 annual entrance fees in 


addition to penalties of $500 each for 
each year they failed to file annual re- 
turns. 
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Cash on Hand and in Banks 





The 


Lire INsuRANCE COMPANY 


IRGINIA 


Incorporated 1871 


Richmond, Virginia 


Sixty-Third Annual Statement 


December 31, 1933 


ASSETS 


Dae aan a starrer ae meee $ 2,428,771.21 











United States Government Bonds............... 6,154,738.58 
State, Municipal and County Bonds.............. 3,550,928.62 
i 5,036,800.32 
ED ee ee 2,702,994.78 
a 1,225,809.58 
Gk icra rata ce rae dar, bb Blas 1,407,029.75 
Mortgage Loans on Real Estate.................. 37,853,269.77 
Including Loans on Farm Properties, $390,628.57. 
RIES ert Se Oo RE ace RE 1,864,057.32 
Used and/or Held for Home Office Purposes. 
EE fe Se ee ee 2,788,149.56 
Acquired by Foreclosure of Mortgage Loans. 
SAI TD PR. gos avccccsecsecicnveeecss 7,869,820.29 
Secured by the cash value of their Policies. 
Interest Due and Accrued....................... 1,411,736.14 
On Investments and Policy Loans. 
Installments, not yet due, of current year’s pre- 
miums, premiums in course of collection and 
premiums extended—secured by Policy Reserves 1,078,859.12 
ee ete 12,205.76 
TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS........... $75,385,170.80 
LIABILITIES 
Policy EE OL ie Ree Ee ee $58,717,765.00 
eing the amount which, together with future premiums and 
interest, will pay all claims as they mature. This is known as 
“legal reserve. 
Reserved for Policy oe ee 466,917.87 
Claims in course of settlement and reserve for claims incurred 
but not reported to the Company at the close of the year. 
Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance.......... 423,784.57 
Reserved for Taxes, Commissions, Expenses and all 
a aia Ran api cer oC 488,898.03 
Special Reserve for Employees’ Retirement, Insur- 
ance and Disability Plan..................... 650,000.00 
Special Contingency Reserves.................... 4,000,000.00 
For possible depreciation of assets and possible excess mortality. 
TOTAL LIABILITIES AND SPECIAL 
MEUM, sg cus onl cc b wee made Bawanrons $64,747,365.47 
EINE, 5.0044 bis.bacnes ores sede $5,000,000.00 
EEE onde chusnecenavad sa cnussn es 5,637 ,805.33 
Surplus of Assets over Liabilities 
and Special Reserves......................00. 10,637,805.33 
PN aioe accident  eee $75,385,170.80 
Summary 
Assets, ° ° ° ° . . : - $ 75,385,170.80 
Insurance in Force, - . ° . . ° $377,283,939.00 


Capital, Surplus and Special Contingency 


$ 14,637,805.33 


$ 89,062,156.22 








Reserves, . - ° i : i : 
Total Payments Under Policy Contracts Since 
Organization, - - . ° . ‘ 

— — — — 
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Great-West Leader 


is 











S: J. CORN 


S. J. Cohn of the Great-West Life in 
Detroit is the new president of the com- 
pany’s Hundred Thousand Club, being 
leader in production, also ageregate lead- 
er and handicap leader, the first  pro- 
ducer to hold all three positions, 

Other leaders and therefore officers of 
the club are H. M. Himelstein, Detroit, 
vice-president at large, and the follow- 
ing provincial or state vice-presidents: 
H. Courchesne, Quebec; J. H. Croft, 
British Columbia; W. C. Addy, Minne- 
sota; A. H. Thorndycraft, Manitoba; J 
S. Neill, Maritime Provinces; E. J 
Genesove, Ontario and B. Fishman, 
Michigan. 

Vancouver leads all branches for the 
number of members, having twelve. 


OVERCOME ADVERSECONDITIONS 


James B. O’Brien, Inc., Berkshire Agency 
In Short Month and Blizzard Weath- 
er Breaks Its Monthly Pro- 

duction Record 
Following the best 
the agency has had 
James B. O’Brien, Inc., Berkshire Life, 
\lbany, make this comment: 
“The opinion of the agency 
life insurance is easier to sell; 
spirit of confidence is returning; that in 
general, business conditions are better 
than they have been in some years.” 
The fact that February was a short 
month and that the weather was some- 
times of the blizzard variety, making 
roads impassable and the thermometer 
sometimes falling as low as 40 below, 
the O’Brien achievement is regarded by 
the company as remarkable. 


month’s business 
in February, 1934— 


is that 
that the 


SHENANDOAH MUTUALIZATION 

Stockholders of the Shenandoah Life 
of Roanoke, Va., will meet March 26 to 
approve a plan’ adopted by the board 
of directors for mutualization of the 
company. The plan has been approved 
by the Virginia department and accord- 
ing to President E. Lee Trinkle contains 
every safeguard for the protection : 
policyholde rs. The procedure to be 
lowed by the company is authorized by 
a recently enacted Virginia statute mod- 
eled after the New York statute pet- 
mitting ere of stock life com- 
panies. Gradual retirement of the com- 
pany’s stock is proposed in the new plat. 
The company closed the past year with 
more than $134,000,000 insurance in force 
while assets exceeded $7,000,000 





BREWSTER SPEAKS IN NEW YORK 

Vice-President and Treasurer 
Brewster, Jr., of the Aetna Life, came 
from Hartford to New York on Monday 
of this week to address the Luther-Kef- 
fer Agency of the company, reviewing 
the annual statement of the Aetna if 
detail. 
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Managers’ Conference 
Of Fidelity Mutual 


NEW ASSOCIATION OFFICERS 
L. A. Cerf, Jr, New York, President of 


Managers’ Organization; Discuss 


Field Problems 


Managers of the Fidelity Mutual spent 
three days last week in their annual con- 
ference at Philadelphia. The group as- 
sembled at the head office on Thursday 
under the direction of Vice-President 
and Manager of Agencies Frank H. 


Sykes. 

Sessions were held on Thursday both 
in the morning and afternoon, during 
which John Marshall Holcombe and his 
associate, J. Harry Wood, of the Life 
Insurance Sales Research Bureau, alter- 
nated in developing the themes of agent 
prospecting, training and time control. 
Kenneth R. Miller, of the Bureau, also 
sat in the sessions. On Thursday eve- 
ning the visiting managers were enter- 
tained at a dinner. The principal speaker 
was Dr. E. J. Cattell, nationally known 
as Philadelphia’s ambassador extraordi- 


ary. 

The Friday morning session was de- 
yoted to a more intimate discussion of 
agency building, after which the meet- 
ing was thrown open to a round table 
discussion. In the afternoon the Man- 
agers’ Association held its regular meet- 
ing and election. 

The following take office for the en- 
suing year: 

President—L. 
City. 

Vice-President—J. B. 
Louis, Mo. 

Secretary-Treasurer —T. M. 
Baltimore, Md. 5 

New members of executive committee: 
Carroll H. Jones, Columbia, S. C.; C. A. 
Scholl, Chicago, III. 

Saturday morning the program was 
opened by Earle H. Schaeffer, Harris- 
burg, Pa., speaking on time control. Fol- 
lowing him, Dr. Joseph L. Siner, medical 
director, spoke on the company’s pro- 
gram with respect to examiners. 

Secretary R. F. Tull followed with an 
analysis of the 1933 submitted business, 
calling attention to factors under control 
of the agents which were instrumental 
in deciding the disposition of that busi- 
ness. The conference was closed with 
discussions by C. T. Feddeman, agency 
assistant, on the effect of lapse on the 
earning capacity of the manager and by 
Vice-President and Comptroller J. R. 
Sykes on the factors bearing upon over- 
head agency costs. 


A. Cerf, Jr.. New York 
Campbell, St. 


Green, 





PENN MUTUAL CUP WINNERS 





Frank H. Davis Presents Cups to G. 
Andrew Jackson, Ben Lichterman and 
Laura Rosen in Greater New York 

Contest 

The Greater New York agencies of the 
Penn Mutual attended a breakfast here 
last week at which Frank H. Davis, vice- 
president, presented three cups to win- 
ners of a one month’s contest, annuities 
being excluded in consideration of the 
awards. 

G. Andrew Jackson of the J. Elliott 
Hall agency paid for the most business 
—$135,140, seventeen lives. Ben Lichter- 
man of the David B. Adler agency, paid 
for the most lives—twenty-one. Laura 
Rosen of the R. G. Engelsman agency 
had the most premiums—$2,138. 

Mr. Davis made an eloquent talk to 
the agencies. About 160 were present. 





W. E. BARTON’S MOTHER DIES 

Mrs. Martha E. Barton, mother of 
Walter E. Barton, vice-president of the 
C. B. Knight Agency of the Union Cen- 
tral in New York, died at her home in 
Richmond, Ind., this week. Mrs. Barton 
Was more than 65 years of age. Surviv- 
ing her, in addition to Walter E. Barton, 


Is another son, C. Herbert Barton of 
New Paris, Ohio. 


F. I. W. Plans 


(Continued from Page 8) 


fies and day by day reports of talks be- 
fore various clubs. The publicity opens 
with art and story in the Sunday paper 
March 10. 

St. Louis 


In St. Louis the publicity program is 
under the direction of R. Fullerton 
Place, an expert in this line. He proposes 
to distribute thousands of window cards, 
to secure window displays, to have speak- 
ers at every luncheon meeting held in 
St. Louis during this week, to secure ra- 
dio programs, including the dramatiza- 
tion of some play, not yet decided, to 
take about fifteen minutes. Professional 
talent will be secured for this broadcast. 
They expect to have, in addition, talks 
over the air, and will have them pub- 
lished in part in the local newspapers. 
The funds for this purpose have been 
provided by the managers and general 
agents of St. Louis. 

The Life Underwriters’ Association 
will be very busy during this week and 
will open with a breakfast at the Hotel 
Statler on the morning of March 19 with 
an expected attendance of about a thou- 
sand. Dr. Oscar Johnson of the Third 
Baptist Church of St. Louis will be the 
inspirational speaker and Charles M. 
Hay, city counsellor, will deliver an ad- 
dress on the general theme of Financial 
Independence Week. 


Sales Congress 


On March 22 there will be held a sales 
congress, and at noon the Managers and 
General Agents Association will enter- 
tain the members and guests and also 
the guest speakers of the congress. The 
congress itself will open at 2 o’clock and 


will be addressed by three speakers 
whose names are as follows: 
John Morrell, associate agency manager, 


Equitable Life Assurance Society in Chicago. 

Paul Speicher, managing editor, Insurance 
Research and Review Service, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Frank H. Davis, vice-president, Penn Mutual 
Life. 

A contest will be staged and a loving 
cup awarded to the one who has the 
greatest amount of paid for business on 
one particular day of this weck, this date 
not to be made known until the time of 
the award. This will be under the direct 
supervision of Phil O. Works, general 
agent of the Penn Mutual Life, St. Louis. 


Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh agencies are planning cam- 
paigns built around national advertising 
of F.I. W. and the Bruce Barton booklet. 
The week will start with an “Early 
Bird” breakfast in the ballroom of the 
William Penn Hotel. Between 800 and 
1,000 will be at the breakfast. Two 
speakers will be G. Franklin Ream, as- 
sistant superintendent of agencies, Mu- 
tual Benefit; and Roger B. Hull, general 
counsel National Association of Life 
Underwriters. 

Pittsburgh is being flooded with liter- 
ature and banks, public utility offices 
and merchants will have window dis- 
plays. Plans are under way for radio 
broadcasts from Pittsburgh stations, and 
a special ad of Pittsburgh general agents 
will appear in a Sunday rotogravure, 
third page. Newspapers are co-operating 
editorially. 

Milwaukee 

In Milwaukee the week will be started 
with a 7 o’clock breakfast which all pro- 
duction forces will attend—probably 1,000 
in all. Two speakers of local prominence 
will attend. 

All leading stores will have window 
displays; there will be lobby displays in 
all banks, hotels, telegraph offices and 
similar places of business. Also, there 
will be a large outdoor sign board in 
front of the Post Office as well as an 
electrically lighted sign in the city hall 
tower. Life insurance speakers will ap- 
pear at the luncheon, service and pro- 
fessional clubs. 

Last year Milwaukee produced in ex- 
cess of $5,000,000 during Financial Inde- 
pendence Week. The Milwaukee asso- 
ciation won first prize last year for F. I. 
W. activities. 



































































Dritters 


from first one organization and one 
job to another organization and an- 
other job may gain much experi- 
ence, but they endanger the morale 
of their more reliable associates and 
leave behind only painful memories. 


“Birds of passage” are a detriment 
to the institution of life insurance 
and a source of constant trouble, 
dissatisfaction, and expense. The 
poor workman quarrels with his 
tools and the inept salesman is 
quick to blame his lack of progress 
upon his company—blind to his per- 
sonal failure as against the success 
of others connected with the com- 
pany that he forsakes. 





Stick to your company, as you ex- 
pect it to stick to you, for “the place 
to make good is right where you 
are!” 


American CENTRAL Lire 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS - - -  ~- INDIANA 











Group Insurance Active 
Regardless of Business Conditions 


Of the approximately nine billions of group 
life insurance in force, over one-third of a billion 
was written in 1933. This production broke no 
records but in the face of business conditions it is 
significant and noteworthy. 


Group insurance must be doing its work well 
and it is worth while to recommend it to every 
employer you can reach. 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


Connecticut General 


Life Insurance Company 
Hartford, Conn. 2 
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Authos Coburn Solus 
Southwestern Of Texas 


ELECTED 


Trained in Scotland He Became Vice- 
President of North American Reas- 
surance After Being With Two 
U. S. Companies 


Arthur Coburn, who has been vice- 
president of the North American Re- 
assurance, was this week elected vice- 
president of the Southwestern Life of 
Texas, the president of which is C. F. 
( YT Ye ynnell. 
has been one of the leading actuaries of 
Frequently called upon as 


For some years Mr. Coburn 


the country. 
a consultant, his last important work of 
that kind was as adviser to Walter W. 
Head and David M. Milton in connec- 
tion with the taking over of the Missouri 
State Life by the General American of 
St. Louis. 

Born in Scotland Mr. Coburn was with 
the Scottish Metropolitan there and be- 
came a fellow of the Faculty of Ac- 
tuaries. Coming to this country he 
joined the New York Life; then went 
with the Northwestern Mutual as assis- 
tant actuary. After half a dozen years 
he joined the North American Reassur- 
ance of New York City, one of the com- 
panies in the great Swiss Re. group. The 
president of the North American Re- 
assurance is Lawrence M. Cathles. 

In the Southwestern Life’s elections 
all officers of the company were re- 
elected. 


U. S. Supreme Court Rules 
On Sunstroke As An Accident 


Sunstroke is not an external accident 
within the meaning of an insurance pal.~ 
icy referring to death from “bodily in- 
juries effected through external, violent 
and accidental means,” the United States 
Supreme Court held last week. The case 
was Landress v. Phoenix Mutual and the 
decision has attracted considerable at- 
tention as the “is sunstroke an accident” 
question has been argued about for 
years. 

Justice Stone in delivering the ma- 
jority opinion held that a person who 
while playing golf had suffered from a 
sunstroke which caused his death did not 
as a matter of law, die from “bodily in- 
juries effected through external, violent 
and accidental means” within the provi- 
sions of an insurance policy. 

It was held accordingly that a dec- 
laration in an action upon such a policy 
under such circumstances, failing to al- 
lege that there was anything in the sun’s 
rays, the weather or circumstances ex- 
ternal to the assured’s own body, operat- 
ing to produce an unanticipated injury 
which was unknown to and unforeseen 
by the insured, did not state a cause of 
action. 

In many cases a conclusion apparently 
opposed to that announced by Justice 
Stone in this case has been reached. 
Justice Cardozo delivered a dissenting 
opinion which some deem to be more 
nearly in accord with the weight of 
authority than the view of the majority 
court. 

Justice Stone in his opinion remarked 

This distinction between accidental ex- 
ternal means and accidental result has 
been generally recognized and applied 
where the stipulated liability is for in- 
jury resulting from an accidental exter- 
nal means. And injury from sunstroke, 
when resulting from voluntary’ ex- 
posure by an insured to the sun’s rays, 
even though an accident has been gen- 
erally held not to have been caused by 
external accidental means. 


W. A. MAXWELL APPOINTED 


William A. Maxwell, who has been ap- 
pointed manager of the St. Joseph, Mo., 
office of the General American, was for- 
merly a member of the St. Joseph Board 
of Education and cashier of the Growers 
National Bank there. 
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Strongly Opposed 
INSURANCE MEN AT HEARING 


Theo. A. Peyser in Speech on Floor of 
House Says Levy Would Discourage 
Annuities and Reduce Revenue 


Several life insurance representatives 
attended hearings at Washington this 
week on the House revenue bill which 
includes a tax on annuities. Among 
those attending were Guy W. Cox, vice- 
president and general counsel John Han- 
cock Mutual; Byron K. Elliott, manager 
and general counse! American Life Con- 
vention; Roger B. Hull, managing direc- 
tor and general counsel National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters. Henry 
Moir, president United States Life sub- 
mitted a brief. 

Theodore A. Peyser, member of the 
House of Representatives and well 
known New York insurance man con- 
nected with the Clifford L. McMillen 
\gency, has been active in opposing this 
tax on annuities. The tax is applied as 
an amendment to Section 22(b), reading: 

Amounts received as annuities under 
annuity or endowment contracts shall be 
included in gross income; except that 
there shall be excluded from gross in- 
come the excess of the amount received 
in the taxable year over an amount 
equal to 3 per centum of the aggregate 
premiums or consideration paid (whether 
or not paid during such year) until the 
aggregate amount excluded from gross 
income under this title or prior income 
tax laws equals the aggregate premiums 
or consideration paid. 

In a recent speech on the floor of the 
House of Representatives Peyser said 
onthe subject of this tax, “It is my sin- 
cete belief that the Government will get 
more money as a result of following the 
present law on annuities than by putting 
into effect the change which they are 
considering. I say this for the reason 
there will be some discouragement in the 
sale of annuities when the purchaser 
knows there is going to be a tax levied 
against part of his income from that 
source, and should this take place I be- 
lieve the reduced number of sales will 
lessen the amount of commission earned 
to such amount that the gain in taxes 
collected will be more than offset.” 


LOUIS LANE LUNCHEON 

Louis Lane, Connecticut Mutual Life 
in New York, father of Mervin L. and 
Frank L. Lane, observed his thirtieth 
anniversary in the business on Tuesday. 
One of the deans of the production end 
of the business, Mr. Lane, who is 71 
years old, was the first boss of many 
big writers today. 

Agents in the Lane Agency gave a 
luncheon party in his honor at the Hotel 
McAlpin at which the home office was 
represented by Fred O. Lyter and Edwin 
H. Norene, assistant superintendent of 
agencies. Paul Snyder, Connecticut Mu- 
tual general agent in Harrisburg, Pa., 
also attended. 

Leo L. Feigus was chairman of the 
committee on arrangements, and pre- 
sented Mr. Lane with a cigar lighter on 
behalf of agents. 

BRYAN AND PAYNE SUPERVISORS 

John J. Moriarty, agency vice-presi- 
dent, General American, has completed 
plans for the maximum development of 
the company’s agency forces in Missouri. 
It now has agency offices in Kansas City 
and St. Joseph as well as the large gen- 
eral agency in St. Louis. Two super- 
visors of agencies will, be assigned to 
Missouri. They are William S. Bryan 
and Charles W. Payne. 

Bryan formerly was supervisor of 
sales in the accident department. He was 
connected with the Missouri State Life 
in 1911 in the actuarial department. Fol- 
lowing the World War he entered the 
investment business, but in 1932 returned 
to the Missouri State Life. Payne was 
connected with the Missouri State Life 
from 1923 to 1925. Later he was in vari- 
ous other industries. 
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89-YEAR RECORD 


OF 


PROTECTION TO 
POLICY HOLDERS 


Since it started business in 1845, this Company has paid 


to policyholders and 


beneficiaries over $3,910,000,000. 


Over one billion dollars of this amount was in dividends. 


The stability of this strong mutual company has been 


particularly demonstrated during the past four years of 


business depression. 


In every one of these years, income 


has exceeded disbursements. 


Throughout all the years—during every panic, every 


war and every epidemic down to the present hour—the 


New York Life Insurance Company has met every obliga- 
tion to its policyholders and beneficiaries; it is amply pre- 


pared to continue to do so throughout the life of every 


one of its insurance and annuity contracts. 





HOME OFFICE BUILDING 


New York Life 


Insurance Company 
51 Madison Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
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Understandable Picture of Reserves 


Given By Gray At Sales Congress 


An understandable picture of life in- 
surance reserves was presented by A. E. 
N. Gray, assistant secretary of the Pru- 
dential, at the New York Sales Congress 
last week. Mr. Gray pointed out that 
failure to understand these fundamentals 
of the life insurance theory was prob- 
ably responsible for many a twister, and 
that certainly misunderstanding on the 
part of the insured is responsible for 
whatever success twisters have. 

Mr. Gray’s talk follows in part: 

I think you will agree that if we bring 
a new man into the life insurance busi- 
ness and don’t teach him his trade, we 
can’t hold ourselves blameles if he learns 
the tricks. I have always felt that some 
of the so-called reprehensible practices 
which have been carried on in the life 
insurance business are, in many cases, 
the result of innocent ignorance, and that 
this innocent ignorance cannot be en- 
tirely offset by blind loyalty. 

Let me tell you what might have hap- 
pened in my own case. When I began 
selling life insurance IT didn’t know what 
happened to a policyholder’s cash values 
when he died. Also, I could not_under- 
stand what happened to the difference 
between the Whole Life premium and 
the Endowment premium if the holder 
of an Endowment policy died before his 
policy matured. ; 

When I sought enlightenment on these 
matters I was told that the less T knew 
about such things the better off T would 
be; that I didn’t have to know that sort 
of stuff in order to sell life insurance. 

In spite of this advice T felt that I 
owed a certain responsibility to mv 
clients, even though at the time I didn’t 
have any clients, and so T proceeded to 
work out my own line of reasoning 
which was just as pardonable as it was 
ridiculous. 


How Some Fallacious Reasoning 
Occurred 


According to this line of reasoning the 
owner of a Whole Life policy should 
not continue to pay premiums beyond 
his expectation of life. but, having 
reached that point, should surrender his 
policy for its cash value, invest the pro- 
ceeds and purchase a new policy. If a 
man about to purchase insurance was 
considering 20 Payment Life, I reasoned 
that he should multiply the 20 Payment 
Life premium by 20 and then multinly 
the Whole Life premium by the number 
of years in his expectation of life. and 
select whichever contract showed the 
smaller amount of premium payments as 
a result of this calculation. 

If he was considering 20 Year Endow- 
ment, reasoned that he should com- 
pute the difference between the Whole 
Life premium and the 20 Year Fndow- 
ment premium at 7% for a neriod of 20 
vears, and if the result of this computa- 
tion exceeded the difference between the 
cash values of the two contracts at the 
end of 20 years he should select the 
Whole Life policy. 

Ridiculous as it seems now, it seemed 
Perfectly lorical then. and T often think 
of the trouble T might have got into if 
T had allowed my line of reasoning to 
lead me to suggest the renlacement of 
one policy with another. Suppose T had 
Prenared figures anpearine to prove the 
advisability of making a change and had 
heen told that this was not a mathemat- 
eal question, but rather a moral issuc. 


How an Insurance Attacker Might Have 
Been Created 


Instead of being among you today T 
might have been on the other side of 
the fence among those misguided so- 
— crusaders who are attacking the 
ia on of life insurance and the 
med w lich you hold sacred. Fortu- 
ately, at about that time I called on a 
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prospect to whom I quoted the rate at 
his age for a Whole Life policy, along 


with the cash value at the end of 20 
years. He asked me why, if he died dur- 
ing the twentieth year, my company 


vould not pay his beneficiary the cash 
value along with his insurance. Follow- 
ing the line of least resistance, I gave 
him the only answer I knew: “That the 
cash value was the reserve and that it 
was required to meet future contingen- 
cies.” 

“What future contingencies,” asked he, 
“has a dead man got that the Prudential 
can do anything about?” And that ex- 
perience aroused in me a determination 
to find the right answer. 

Unfortunately, when we go to the ac- 
tuarial picture of life insurance for en- 
lightenment we find that we are looking, 
not at a picture of life insurance but at 
a picture of a mathematical short cut 
which was used in calculating a level or 
average premium. 

The Invention of the Legal Reserve 


The problem which made the calcula- 
tion of a level premium necessary was a 
problem of increasing deaths and of a 
decreasing number of survivors which 
had resulted in financial distress to those 
organizations which were trying to pro- 
vide compensation in time of death by 
means of the assessment or fraternal 
plan. When the load became greater 
than the survivors were capable of bear- 
ing it simply became impossible to con- 
tinne the plan. 

Viewing the problem purely from a 
mathematical viewpoint, and with a sen- 
timent which had to be directed toward 
mathematical accuracy. the actuaries of- 
fered a verv simple and very mnemotion- 
al solution for the nroblem. They knew 
that if one hundred thousand men were 
insured for one thousand dollars each 
the ultimate payments to policyholders 
would equal one hundred thousand times 
one thousand dollars. Thev also knew 
how many deaths wonld occur each year 
and how many survivors would be on 
hand each vear to nav nremiums. 

And so they simply divided the number 
of premiums that would be collected in- 
to the amount of money that would he 
paid ont, and the answer was the premi- 
um. The onlv thing that made the proh- 
lem at all difficult was the necessity for 
including compound interest in the cal 
culation. 


Those Who Die Bear Part of Load 

Regardless of how we may interpret 
that calculation, doesn’t it seem reason 
able that since the survivors were not 
able to bear the load alone then fhe level 
premium plan has simply provided that 
some portion of the load must be borne 


by those who die. And doesn’t it also 
seem reasonable that when the last sur- 
vivor has reached the last year of his 
life the funds which are used to pay his 
claim must be funds of his own creation ? 
And, therefore, doesn’t it become obvi- 
ous that any plan of permanent life in- 
surance must ultimately mature as an 
Endowment ? 

But where are we going to find a real 
picture of life insurance that is not based 
on theory and will not lead to misunder- 
standing? We can find that picture in 
the one place where we have not yet 
looked: in the books of a life insurance 
company where records are kept of the 
actual operation of the insurance in 
force. 

You will no doubt be as surprised as 
I was to learn that in the annual state- 
ment of a life insurance company there 
is no item of insurance liability which is 
listed as such. The entire insurance lia- 
bilitv is covered by the reserve. And so 
T think we can find the picture we are 
looking for by studying this reserve. 


Reserve Pays Part of Death Claim 


The first thing we find out is that the 
entire net premium goes into the reserve 
at the beginning of the year, and the 
next thing we find out is that the reserve 
at the end of the vear is smaller than 
the reserve at the beginning of the vear. 
Studying further, we learn that this re- 
duction has been brought about bv the 
contributions from the reserves of the 
survivors toward the payment of claims 
in the cases of those who have died. 

Even in the first vear we find that the 
entire thousand dollars which has been 
paid to the beneficiary of the policyhold- 
er who has died has not come from the 
survivors, but that the amount of monev 
in his own reserve has been included in 
this payment. 


Not $1,000 of Life Insurance in $1,000 
Policy 


And so two things become plainly ob- 
vious: first, that a thousand dollar life 
insurance policy does not contain a thou- 
sand dollars of life insurance. and, sec- 
ond, instead of being a combination of 
life insurance with cash values a life in- 
surance policy is basically an investment 
plan with an insurance or protection ele- 
ment. 

Therefore it seems obvious that one 
nolicy differs from another only in so 
far as the combination of investment and 
protection differs, and that this combi- 
nation is determined by the number of 
vears in which the investment account is 
calculated to mature. 

And so, setting theory aside, we have 
in actual picture of life insurance as an 
investment plan which is matured in case 
of death by contributions from the ac- 
counts of the survivors. 

Many Twisters Are Chiefly Ignorant 

But why should we go to the trouble 
of finding this picture and studying it 
in order to understand it pronerly? First, 
it will enable us to get rid of the twister 
and trickster bv converting those who 
are willing to be converted and by run- 
ning the others out of the business, not 
bv force of levislation or other concert- 
ed action, but bv force of our own better 
knowledge and better abilitv to present 
the real facts to our policvholders. 

Second, with a better picture of life 
insurance we shall be in a position to 
present it more attractively to our pros- 
nects. Of what good is it to us to have 
life insurance prove itself the safest of 
all investments unless we are able to 
ceive our prosnects a correct picture of 
the part which the investment feature 
plays in a life insurance contract ? 


HEARING ON BANKS BILL 

There will be a hearing on April 3 on 
the O’Brien-Livingston Bill at Albanv, 
authorizing savings banks to engage in 
the life insurance business under limita 
tions. So far as can be learned, none of 
the large savings banks is sponsoring thx 
measure. 


In February, 1934, Lincoln National 
representatives paid for 314% more new 
life insurance than in February, 1933 
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Jones on Social Trends 
Page 1) 


surance company as a financial institu- 
tion does not warrant its becoming a 
competitor of financial institutions in the 
expectation of providing a more satisfac- 
tory income from the investment of 
money. We should think of life insur- 
ance as a distributive process. The 
funds distributed to a policyholder are 
not simply his own premiums augmented 
by interest as in the usual form of in- 
vestment. A large part of a life insur- 
ance company’s investment must be for 
the policyholder’s ultimate protection and 
not for his investment income. 

“We should push back the barriers 
which confine our thinking to the mere 
ebullitions of temporary social and eco- 
nomic disturbances and reveal, instead, 
the satisfactions we have in those eter- 
nal forces which are inherent in the sta- 
bilities of the length of life, and the 
sentiments which are inherent in family 
love.” 


(Continued from 


Love 


Another paragraph of his talk follows: 

“Life insurance is designed to meet the 
conditions of deep-seated emotions and 
even drives that affect the souls of hu- 
mans. The relationships that are cre- 
ated in families are conjugal, maternal, 
paternal and filial—these are inherent 
drives or instincts and not acquired tem- 
porary tastes. The essential element of 
life insurance is the essential of life, 
namely, love. May we not say, there- 
fore, that so long as love is the motive 
power of people, and that life insurance 
kas contributions to make to that great 
emotion, we have an institution that 
deals with the most fundamental consid- 
erations in the universe of man? We 
can say also that so long as life insur- 
ance holds steadily to the basis of the 
behavior of life with reference to how 
long it will exist in individuals on the 
average, we shall be able to deliver 
money and services in the future for 
needs which we know will always exist 
In dealing constantly with lifetime fac- 
tors and not with limited and superficial 
ones, an illustration is given to form a 
mental picture of what is meant. A 
mariner with a great boat is not largely 
concerned about the roughness of the 
surface of the sea. He knows that the 
hull goes down deep enough to rest upon 
water which is not agitated; and that 
stability, and even equilibrium, may thus 
be depended upon. He sails on to his 
destination and cuts straight through the 
superficial condition that might retard 
him if he put his mind only on that in 
stead of the condition of the great calm 
and support which lie underneath. Great 
men in all lines of endeavor are called 
upon to face the fact that innumerable 
people are affected by the merely super 
ficial, though they plan their own lives 
and assist others in the use of abiding 
and continuous principles.” 


THURMAN AND SAMMS ON TRIP 

Oliver Thurman, vice-president and su 
perintendent of agencies, and Virgil W 
Samms, assistant superintendent of agen- 
cies, are attending annual meetings of 
several Mutual Benefit Life agencies this 
week and next. On Wednesday they 
were in Philadelphia. On Thursday Mr 
Thurman was in Richmond. Both will 
be in Norfolk Friday and Saturday, in 
Raleigh Sunday and Monday and_ in 
Winston-Salem Tuesday and Wednesday 
They are using the company’s annual 
statement as a background for discus 
sions of the Mutual Benefit’s progress 
and present strength 
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Keeping in Touch With the Best Ideas. Checking 
Up With the Man in the Field. A Clearing House 
of Advice and Opinion. 
Why Do I Not Get Results I Feel I Am Entitled T 0? 


Where Do I Fall Down? 


Limit Ourselves Through Fear 


Insurance Salesman: 
“A man in your position, 


Life 


free. 
tally. 
cessful plans. 


Mr. Prospective Client, could hardly be called creatively 
Your work undoubtedly demands every skill you possess, physically and men- 
You are constantly being called upon to create new ideas and develop suc- 
You have to do research work and interpret through statistics the 


exact position of your business, all of which activity is to the end that your family 


may have the comforts you want them to have. 
you cause 
to do without you would interfere 
I said you are not creatively free. 

family would have sufficient income, 


inhibit your freedom and give 
picture what your family would have 
business success. That is why 

“Under this arrangement here 


would 


your 


Any doubt whatever on that score 
for worry and anxiety. To even 
with your 


freeing 


you now from any anxiety on their behalf, and should you see your children grown 
up, as I hope you will, you will have a permanent income for yourself and your wife. 


Your business will increase, too, for 
limit ourselves through our fears.” 


there 


is no doubt that even subconsciously we 


Planning Ahead Through Imagination 


If your wife intends to give a 
to the members of her local 
members of the church choir, to a social 
gvathering of any sort, she must plan 
every detail in advance. She must esti- 
mate the number of people, exactly 


where they will be seated, and what they 


will get to eat. She will see the whole 
affair like a movie in her mind’s eye. 
She will see the guests coming in. She 
will see herself meeting them. She will 
hear the voices. She will see them smil- 
ing and greeting one the other. She will 
sense the whole proceeding from begin- 
ning to end till the last guest departs. 
Her party will be a success. 

\ man is called upon to give an ad- 
dress to an organization upon an impor- 
tant matter. He has a few days to pre- 


pare. He decides upon the theme. He 
sets up the title mentally. He decides 
upon the end to be attained. He asks 


himself: Do I want to entertain them? 
Do IT want them to believe something? 
Do I want them to understand? Do I 
want to impress them? Or do I want, 
above all, action ? 

Deciding upon the end to be attained 
he will plan his address. Every day he 
thinks about the coming speech. He sees 
himself enter the hall. He is greeted 
by the chairman. He is introduced. The 
audience greets him with applause and 
then they wait silently, expectantly. He 
starts to speak. He feels the power of 


his words. He senses their reactions. 
They are with him. They catch the fire 
of his eloquence. They lose themselves 


in his thought. 
An athlete 


His speech is a success. 
enters for the marathon. 
He trains daily. Even while not actually 
running he is running mentally. He 
comes to the starting place. He crouches, 
tense. The pistol cracks—he is off. He 
feels the rhythm, the power, the flow of 
controlled energy. He breathes easily 
and quietly. He has plenty of reserve. 
He covers each lap with an even speed. 
He has clocked the schedule. He is 
pressed by another runner. He calls up- 
on his reserve powers. He increases his 
speed. He wins the race. 

Before the fight for the championship 
comes off the prizefighter is in the ring 
mentally. He comes into the center. He 
his opponent. He shakes hands 
He listens to the referee. He returns to 
his corner. The gong sounds. He waits; 
he does not force the issue. He slips 
away from a fast left to the head. 


He 


meets 


party 
club, the 


counters with his right. He steps in and 
both gives and gets. The gong sounds; 
the round is over. 

The other rounds are much in the same 
way. Only the last round bears tense 
upon his senses. He is tired, but not so 
tired as his opponent. He has been sav- 
ing himself. He feels he has more in 
him. He spars carefully—a feint with 
the left. His opponent backs away—he 
follows. Again a feint with the left. 
They are near the ropes. A right upper- 
cut and a straight left to the head. His 
opponent is down. They count. The 
referee raises his hand. He is the ney 
champion. 

The advance to take place at dawn. 
The officers gather around a rough table. 


The commanding officer spreads out a 
map. They see the main objective to be 
taken. They see the particular part of 


that objective they are each responsible 
for. To attain that objective is more to 
them than life. 

They are dismissed for the night. Who 
can tell of the mental preparation? Who 
can sense the cold gray dawn and the 
quiet signal? The long line climbs over. 
It creeps forward. The barrage moves 
before them. They press on. Men are 
falling all around. The indescribable din. 
They reach the enemy trenches. They 
are over. The objective is in their hands. 

If you intend to reach master sales 
ability in life insurance you will plan 
ahead mentally. You will see your per- 
sonality growing and developing every 
day. You will sce your knowledge of 
life insurance increasing every day. You 
will see your prospective clients in your 
mind’s eye. You will see yourself call- 
ing upon them. You will see yourself 
finding out the exact condition of their 
affairs and what they want to achieve. 
You will see yourself planning for them, 
helping them, showing them how they 
will get the things they want. 

You will see yourself stimulating them 
to bigger and better things. You will 
see them glad to meet you and glad to 
them. 


know that you can really help 
You will be one with them. You will 
paint pictures for them to fit into. You 


will show them what they are entitled to 


get. You will see yourself doing all 
these things mentally, and when you do, 
all these things will come to pass as 


they will come to pass in your own life. 

What you see yourself doing mentally 
you will do, for you are your own archi- 
tect and your own builder. 


The Shadow Of A Client 


D: S.: 

You will have 
culty by practicing as boxers do. They 
practice shadow boxing And you will 
have to practice on a shadow prospective 
client sitting in a chair. When you have 
learned to do this and absolutely abandon 


your diffi- 


to overcome 


yourself in the doing you will be out of 
your troubles. Go through all the mo- 
tions. Lay the plan before the shadow. 
Talk it over with him. Imagine his re- 
plies and adjust yourself accordingly. 
Change your voice tones. Vision the pic- 
tures he wants to be in and get him go- 


ing. If you have a mirror behind the 
chair it will help you to see yourself as 
others see you. 

Why not? I am simply giving you the 
recipe that has made the great actors 
and the great orators. If you carry out 
this plan you will write five times the 
business you are writing now. If you 
don’t carry out this plan you will be ex- 
actly where you are today a year from 
now and that I know you don’t want. 


So Much the Better 
a. ws 

There is a great difference between the 
psychology of an instalment plan of pur- 
chase of material goods for immediate 
consumption and use and an instalment 
plan for the accumulation of capital or 
permanent income to be delivered later. 
Usually in the purchase of the material 
good, piano or what not, when you have 
it it’s yours. In the case of a home, 
should you not be able to carry on, you 
are dispossessed and your little equity 
melts away. And should you borrow 
money on the instalment plan—ah, then 
it is not a question of a “jug of wine, a 
loaf of bread and thou beside me in the 
wilderness”: it is a question of the tor- 
ments of hell and monthly damnation. 

If you are in competition with these 
forms of instalment purchases then you 
know how one man feels about it. At 
least insist upon your plan of instalment 
coming first. There may then not be 
any left over for the other plans—which 
is, with very few exceptions, so much the 
better. 


Mr. Montgomery will answer _ the 
questions of agents — their prob- 
lems in the business. rite your ques- 
tions to Mr. Montgomery at The Eastern 
Underwriter, 94 Fulton Street. 





CLEVELAND CONGRESS READY 


Davis, Cummings, Hull, Watson, Martin, 
Cohill and Brailey Speakers to Be 
Heard Tommorrow 

The line-up of speakers for the Cleve- 
land Sales Congress tomorrow includes 
prominent executives and agents, the an- 
nounced speakers being Earle W. Brai- 
ley, president of the Cleveland Life Un- 
Association; Harold J. Cum- 
Minnesota 
managing 


derwriters 
mings, vice-president of the 
Mutual Life; Roger B. Hull, 
director of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, and Frank H. 
vice-president of the Penn Mutual Life; 
also as leaders of three group 
Wallace N. Watson, Boston manager for 
the Phoenix Mutual; Stanley E. Martin, 
John Hancock Mutual Life representa- 
tive in Columbus, Ohio, 
producer, and Maurice B. 
burgh representative for 
Society,Woods agency. 

The Congress is to be at the 
Statler, where the Association 
headquarters. 
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Group Annuity Section 
Formed By Group Assn. 


A Group Annuity section has_ been 
formed by the association of companies 
writing Group. Suggestions adopted for 
conduct of the business follow: 

In negotiating the sale of any Group 
Annuity contract it was felt undesirable 
that any promise or assurance should be 
given as to the basis upon which divi- 
dends would be allowed. 

It was deemed unwise to include any 
guarantee in any contract making pro- 
vision for cash value upon the termi- 
nation or transfer of the contract. Set- 
tlement should take the form of paid-up 
annuities for the premiums and reserves 


already in the possession of the insur- 
ance company. 
The opinion was expressed that no 


plan should be underwritten unless the 
emplover is making substantial contribu- 
tions, since it was felt that employee 
pay-all plans are distinctly unsatisfactory. 








ADVERTISING. This 


of Americans in the 


year’s 


major 


The Lincoln National Life Insurance Company of 
Fort Wayne, Indiana, announces an enlargement 


for 19314 of its successful program of OUTDOOR 


program reaches millions 


cities of the country. 
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Psychology’s Test Is 
In Living, C. L. U.’s Told 


ATTITUDE SHOULD BE CRITICAL 
New York Chapter Holds Luncheon 
Meeting in New Setting; Permanent 
Location to Be Chosen 





Psychology, a word which has been 
much used recently in life insurance con- 
ferences, is after all not a thing mys- 
terious and apart but a matter of living, 
and should be taken as such, the New 
York Chapter of Chartered Life Under- 
writers was reminded at its monthly lun- 
cheon meeting this Tuesday. The meet- 
ing was held at the Fraternities Clubs 
Building on Thirty-cighth Street due to 
the fact that the Western Universities 
Club where meetings have been held for 
the past two years has closed its doors. 
\ new regular meeting place will be de- 
cided upon this month. 

Dr. Edward M. Westburgh of Phila- 
delphia, a psy chologist of note, was the 
scheduled speaker but fell ill the day 
before the meeting and a close personal 
friend substituted for him. 

Psychology books must be read with a 
critical eye, the speaker pointed out, for 
this science is still in the laboratory 
stage, and to fail to realize this is to be- 
come filled with many conflicting ideas. 
\ large volume may contribute only one 
sentence that is of value to the par- 
ticular reader. But to treat psychology 
as a thing in the making, always open 
to the question and test of actual living 
and experience, is to gain a tool of great 
value. 

Required Reading in a Bank 

A bank in New York in order to in- 
crease the appreciation of the relation- 
ship of father and son has ordered its 
trust officers to read “Sorrell and Son,” 
and in order to aid in establishing con- 
tact with older men has put Mark Sulli- 
van’s “Turn of the Century” on the read- 
ing list, the speaker said. 





Recommends Receivership in 
$4,000,000 Collins Suit 


Special Master in Chancery F. F. 

Faville at Des Moines this week recom- 
mended receiverships in connection 
with the $4,000,000 of mortgages held by 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society 
title to which is in the Collins Farm Co. 
of Cedar Rapids. The Equitable Society 
had asked the appointment of a receiver 
to take charge of the real estate subject 
to the satisfaction of its claims against 
the Collins Mortgage Co. and others. 
_ There are more than 160 farms includ- 
ing 30,000 acres of land involved in the 
suit which has been under way for sev- 
eral months before Judge Faville. Should 
a receiver be named by the court he will 
serve only until the final disposition of 
the main lawsuit. 


E. W. Clark Exonerated 


The Iowa senate insurance committee 
Wednesday exonerated E. W. Clark, 
state Insurance commissioner, of charges 
of misconduct in the approval of the 
merger of two insurance companies. The 
senate Saturday concurred in the report 
of the insurance committee when by a 
vote of 27 to 20 it voted to table the 
house resolution to investigate Commis- 
sioner Clark’s conduct of his office. 








PENN MUTUAL GENERAL AGENT 
p Roscoe A. Wing has been appointed 
— Mutual general agent in Portland, 
“le, succeeding John M. Laflin who is 
soing to the Omaha agency. For many 
years Mr. Wing had operated a broom 
-_ brush factory at Lewiston, which he 
Pome of in 1929 when he started sell- 
;'8 life insurance and real estate in Pitts- 
held, Mass. Two years ago he returned 
© Maine and joined Mr. Laflin. 
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inancial Independence 
through Life Insurance” is 
the heading of the Metro- 
politan’s advertisement in 
the March issue of seven 
national magazines.* 


The theme is of interest 


**Business Week, Collier's, Cosmo- 
politan, Forbes, Nation's Business, 
Saturday Evening Post, Time. 


METROPOLITAN 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Frederick H. Ecker, President 
ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


not only to Metropolitan 
Field-Men but also to the 
representatives of other Life 
Insurance companies who 
are trying to make people 
understand and appreciate 
what the institution of Life 
Insurance has for them. 


Specifically, this advertise- 
ment stresses the impor 
tance of laying out a well- 
planned Program of Life 
Insurance. Read it! 


LIFE 


Agents’ Names Figure 


In Replacement Pact 


TEXT OF AMENDED AGREEMENT 





Fifty-four Companies of Those Signing 
Original Agreement Have Assented 
to Exchange of Producers’ Names 





The replacement agreement which 
companies have signed relative to appli- 
cations for new insurance has been 
amended to include the process of ex- 
changing the names of agents in cases 
submitted for replacement. The original 
agreement has been amended to read as 
follows: 

“When a company shall receive an ap- 
plication for new insurance which appar- 
ently will replace outstanding insurance 
in another company, it shall promptly 
notify the other company, including in 
its notification the name of the agent 
submitting the application, and shall de- 
lay the issuance of the new insurance 
for at least two weeks so that it may 
hear from the other company and the 
other company may have opportunity to 
conserve its business. If a company shall 
learn that a replacement of its insurance 
has been made or is contemplated in an- 
other company, it shall feel at liberty at 
once to notify the company involved.” 
Signatories of Agents’ Name Exchange 

The original agreement was signed by 
eighty-three companies. Fifty-four of 
these have already signed the amended 
agreement. The chairman of the com- 
mittee is Frank L. Jones, vice-president 
Equitable Life Assurance Society. List 
of the fifty-four companies which have 
signed the amended agreement follows: 

Abraham Lincoln Life, Acacia Mutual, Aetna 
Life, American Central, Amicable Life, Atlantic 
Life, Bankers Life, Bankers National, Berkshire 
Life, Brooklyn National, Colorado Life, Colum- 
bian National, Confederation Life, Connecticut 
General, Connecticut Mutual, Detroit Life; 

Also, Equitable Society, Equitable of lowa, 
Equitable of District of Columbia, Fidelity Mu- 
tual, Franklin, General American, George Wash- 
ington, Gibraltar, Girard, Great West, Guaranty 
or lowa, Guardian Life, Home Life of America, 
John Hancock, Manhattan, Metropolitan, Mid 
land National, Minnesota Mutual, Mutual Trust, 
National Fidelity, National L. and A., New Eng 
land, North American, Occidental, Pacific Mu 
tual, Pan American. 

Also, Phoenix Mutual, Pilot, Policyholders 
National, Protective, Provident Mutual, Regis- 
ter, Security Mutual, Sun Life of Canada, Sun 
Life of America, Travelers, Volunteer State, 
Western & Southern 


GOING TO ROME 





Partial List of American Actuaries Who 
Will Attend International Ac- 
tuarial Congress 
Among the American actuaries who 
will attend the International Actuarial 
Congress of Rome are James D. Craig, 
Metropolitan; Liverus H. Howe, Jolin 
Hancock; Henry Moir, United States 
Life; John M. Powell, Loyal Protective; 
W. Rulon Willamson, Travelers; Miss 
Elizabeth W. Wilson, Cambridge, Mass. ; 
Samuel S. Hall, Montclair, N. J.; Her- 
man L. Ekern, former Wisconsin cot 
missioner of insurance; James R. Her- 
man, Metropolitan; Solomon A. Joffe, 
New York; Frank D. Kineke, Pruden- 
tial; Edmund McConney, Bankers of 
Iowa; James H. Washburn, Nashville; 
John S. Thompson, Mutual Benefit, vice- 
president of American committee; and 
Robert Henderson, Equitable Society, 

secretary of American committee. 





ELMIRA ASS’N OFFICERS 
E. J. Bremer has been elected presi- 
dent of the Elmira Life Underwriters 
Association. L. M. Rockwell is the new 
vice-president and Kenneth B. Levegood 
is secretary and treasurer. William T 
Coleman was chosen as delegate to the 
state association convention and Mr 
Bremer as representative to the national 
convention. 





NEGRO CO. HEAD DIES 

John T. 
tary-manager of the 
ficial, one of the leading 
ance companies in Virginia, 


week 


Taylor, for forty vears secre- 
Richmond Bene- 
Negro insur- 
died last 
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REWRITTEN LIFE INSURANCE 
Some 


illuminating conclusions § are 
reached as a result of a survey by the 
Life Sales 


on the problem of rewritten life insur- 


Insurance Research Bureau 


ance business. Based on_ information 
furnished by a large number of com- 
panies in the United States and Canada, 
that the 


insurance 


this shows 
of rewritten life 
not nearly so favorable as that of busi- 
One of the 
important the 
that loaned business after passing the 
next policy anniversary persists as well 


survey persistency 


business is 


ness which is heavily loaned 


conclusions of study is 


as other business and, therefore, it is a 
mistake to disturb it by rewriting. 

This experience was little foreseen, if 
at all, two years ago when so many spe- 
cial policies or plans were being offered 
to rewrite heavily loaned business on the 
theory that there would be wholesale 
lapsing if some such plan were not used. 

The the 
point out that companies are not able to 
tell the effect of 
cause the effect of persistency on com- 


report on survey goes on to 


rewriting at once be- 
pany profits is not known for some years 
off at 
with a 


to come. A company is as well 
the 


poor persistency as it 


end of three or four years 


is with no volun- 


terminations, owing to certain 


However, in subsequent years 


tary 
charges 
the effect of persistency on profits is 
marked. 


writing serves temporarily to make no 


Therefore, it is concluded, re- 


particularly noticeable effects on profits 
But the result of 
present heavy terminations and new ac- 
the 
the 


or surplus. ultimate 
quisition costs on what actually is 


same coverage is certain to reduce 
contribution to surplus in later years 
One of the definite recommendations 
of the report is that companies should 
stop popularizing rewriting by a special 
rewriting plan which may be really an 
Instead of encour- 
this 


became the 


invitation to rewrite. 


aging rewriting of heavily loaned 


business which program of 


some companies during the depression 
years, this survey concludes that no new 


should _ be the 
business. It is 


credits given 


this 


business 
agent on type of 
suggested that even if a special plan is 
that it be 
agency force and that the agent should 


used not advertised to the 


be informed that such business will be 


scrutinized carefully before being ac- 
cepted. 

In view of the surprising degree of 
unanimity among the companies furnish- 
ing the information on which this report 
there su ffi- 


grounds for versal 


is based would seem to bs 


cient a considerable r« 


life insurance that has 


been largely borrowed against. 


of opinion on 


A further aid in clarifying the situa- 


tion in connection with rewritten busi- 
less is the amendment to the agreement 
now subscribed to by fifty-four compa- 
nies that in passing along to the original 


insuring company information on an ap- 


plication for rewriting, the name of the 
agent in the case will be given. 
EYE DISABILITY 

During the past eighteen years there 


has taken place a great deal of contro- 
versy over questions of law in respect 
for dis- 


to compensation awards 


abilities, particularly schedule or perma- 


eye 


In a paper read be- 
Verna Z. Zim- 


compensa- 


nent partial losses. 
fore a Brooklyn society 
mer, director of division of 
tion, department of labor, this state, dis- 
cusses legal decisions in eye cases in an 
fashion. 

The statute now, and for many years, 


kas provided that 80% loss of vision shall 


interesting 


be the same as for the loss of the eye. 
The statute also provides that compen- 
sation for loss of binocular vision like- 
wise shall be the same as for the loss of 
the 
raged a controversy as to the method of 
determining the 
sion. At that time 
challenged the practice of the Depart- 


eye. Six or seven years ago there 


percentage loss of vi- 
insurance carriers 
determining percentage losses 
the Snellen chart 
which, as an example, a 
20/40 
50% of visual acuity. 


ment in 


based upon reading, 


under vision 


found to be indicated a loss of 
It was contended 
that there was no basis in logic, mathe- 
matics or practical experience to justify 
this method. This issue finally was dis- 
posed of by the Court of Appeals which 
held in effect that the question of extent 
of loss of vision was a question of fact 
As a re- 
sult of this decision, the Department has 


not reviewable by the courts. 
continued the established method of cal- 


culation. 


For many years, up until four years 
ago, the Department had proceeded on 
the theory that disturbance of muscle 


balance or degree jus- 
award for the 


However, in a case before the 


diplopia in any 


tified an loss of entire 
member. 
Appellate Court it was held that a par- 
tial disturbance of binocular vision that 
is confined to one quadrant did not nec- 
essarily justify an award for the total 
loss of use of the eye. In this particular 
respect therefore, the Department was 
obliged to reverse the previous prevail- 
ing interpretation. 

Other have arisen 


legal controversies 


























SIGOURNEY MELLOR 


Sigourney Mellor, well-known VUhila- 
delphia life insurance producer, had his 
home partially wrecked by fire on Tues- 
day of this week. A painter was work- 
ing with a blow torch when the wind 
blew the flame against furnishings. The 
third and second floors were completely 
wrecked and the first floor was damaged. 
Mrs. Mellor was home with a maid. Mrs. 
Mellor saved her dog, Bonnie, and car- 
ried out furniture until firemen arrived. 
Of the firemen who battled the blaze for 
an hour six were hurt and the loss was 
cstimated at $10,000. 

* ok * 


Harry E. Newell, one of the leading 
engineers of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters and a well-known resident 
of Bloomfield, N. J., has announced him- 
self as a candidate for the Republican 
nomination for mayor of his home town. 
He was defeated by a close margin two 
years ago. Ina statement last week Mr. 
Newell said: “I have always tried to 
meet my obligations in the way of civic 
duties. After mature thought it is my 
conclusion that this matter should be 
viewed as a civic duty and that under the 
circumstances I should seek the nomina- 
tion. * * * It is my intention to man- 
age my own campaign with the aid of 
a small steering committee. My platform 
will be built around continued retrench- 
ment and economy such as to produce 
the lowest feasible tax rate.” 

* * * 

Charles J. Duke, Jr., prominent local 
agent of Portsmouth, Va., who has long 
been active in the affairs of the Virginia 
\ssociation of Insurance Agents, has 
been reappointed by Governor Peery on 
the board of visitors of the College of 
William and Mary. 

* + * 

Thomas H. Whitehill, cashier of the 
St. Louis department of the Hartford 
Fire and Citizens Insurance Co., recently 
retired after having been with the Citi- 
zens sixty years. 


in cases in which injury has increased an 
admitted previously defective vision. The 
present interpretation of the courts is to 
the effect that if, for example, a claimant 
had an existing 20% loss of vision which 
through accident has been reduced to 
60% he is entitled only to the difference 
between 20% and 60% of 40%. On the 
other hand, the courts have held that if 
a man has defective though usable vi- 
sion and through accident sustains loss 
of the remaining vision, he is entitled to 
an award for complete loss of the eye. 





Frederick Hoadley, secretary of the 
American of Newark, celebrated his én. 
ty-fourth birthday this week. Mr. Hoad. 
ley, who is one of the best known fire 
insurance executives in New Jersey has 
been in the insurance field for years. this 
year being his  thirty-sixth “with the 
\merican. He entered the employ of tne 
company as a clerk in 1898 and was made 
a special agent in 1901. He held this 
position until 1908 when he became 4s. 
sistant secretary. He advanced to sec. 
retary in 1914, which position he has held 
ever since. Mr. Hoadley is affiliated with 
a number of civic and insurance organ. 
izations. He was president of the Sub- 
urban Fire Insurance Exchange from 
1924 to 1925. He is a resident of Upper 
Montclair, N. J. 


* * * 


Charles Savryer, chairman of the ip. 
vestment committee and member of th 
board of dircctors of the Union Central 
Life, has announced his candidacy for 
the Democratic nomination for governor 
of Ohio. Mr. Sawyer is the incumbent 
lieutenant-governor, just completing his 
first term. He has been active in civic 
and political affairs of Cincinnati where 
he resides and practices law with Dins- 
more, Shoul, Sawyer and Dinsmore, gen- 
eral counsel for the Union Central. 

x * * 

Charles Edwin Brainard, son of Mor- 
gan B. Brainard, president of the Aetna 
Life, and Miss Katherine Keeney, daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. Raymond C. Keeney, 
West Hartford, are to marry April 7, 

* * * 

John H. Schmidt, Jr., Hartford Acci- 
dent & Indemnity, fractured his skull on 
Saturday night last and was taken to the 
Hartford Hospital. He fell down the 
cellar stairs of his home in West Hart- 
ford. 

* * * 

Harry Gardiner, John Hancock; Ger- 
ald A. Eubank, Johnson & Higgins; and 
Frank W. Pennell, State Mutual—all 
prominent New York life insurance men 
—are paying a visit to Theodore M. 
Riehle, Equitable Society, at Pinehurst, 
N. C. 

x * * 

John A. Griffin, vice-president of th 
Fidelity & Deposit in New York, is back 
at his desk after several weeks in Flor- 
ida where he was convalescing from a 
month’s illness. Mr. Griffin is now feel- 
ing in fine shape. 

* * * 

Henry W. Tryloff, Mt. Clemens, Mich. 
district manager for the Sun Life of 
Canada, has been elected president of 
the board of commerce there, which 
plans to rebuild the city’s mineral bath 
business, its principal industry until re- 
cently. 


* * x 
Vincent Cullen, president, National 
Surety Corp., is now on a Pacific Coast 
trip. 


* * * 

Sumner Ballard, president of the In- 
ternational, is expected back in New 
York in about two weeks from his vaca- 
tion at Nassau in the Bahama Islands. 


F. W. Griffen, vice-president and man- 
ager of agencies of the Great Southern 
Life of Houston, is on a leave of absence 
from the home office to do some special 
work on the Pacific Coast with a view 
to the entrance of the Great Southern 
into Pacific Coast states. 

* * * 

Sir Edgar Horne, chairman of the 
Prudential of London, recently visited 
South Africa. 

* * * 

Lieutenant Governor Walter H. Jur 
gensen of Nebraska, who is also presl- 
dent of the Western Union Life, 1s 
run for that office again in the primaty. 
Carl E. Sanden, president of the Com 
belt Life, will enter the primary for con- 
gressman from the first Nebraska dis- 
trict. Both men are Democrats. 
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Forty Years a Printer 

IW. Dunlap, who for several years 
has been in charge of the printing .de- 
partment and also advertising of the Ohio 
Farmers at Le Roy, has an interesting 
backeround of many years in the print- 
ing business. The Lodi (Ohio) KRe- 
view recently carried a story about Mr. 
Dunlap’s family connections in the prit- 
ing and newspaper fields under the head- 
ing “Forty Years a Printer.” 

Forty years ago Mr. Dunlap, while still 
attending school, started to learn the 
printing trade under his.-father, A. F. 
Dunlap, who was the owner of the 
West Salem Reporter. After gradu- 
ating from high school Mr. Dunlap con- 
tinued in the printing business in West 
Salem. Practically continuously since 
that time Mr. Dunlap has been identified 
with the printing and newspaper busi- 
ness. It was through having done such 
fine printing work for the Ohio Farmers 
that Mr. Dunlap was brought into the 
insurance company. 

In addition to his printing business 
Mr. ‘Dunlap has done newspaper work 
at different times, having edited the 
West Salem Reporter and for some time 
he traveled for the Western Newspaper 
Union. 

* ® 
Java Magazine in Four Languages 
Among the most beautiful places in the 


world are the Dutch East Indies, and 
from Harry Austin, manager. of the 
American Foreign Insurance Associa- 


tion, | have received some copies of the 
magazine, “The Beautiful World,” pub- 
lished in Sockaboemi, Java, which proves 
this \n excellent publication, with 
striking photo news pictures, it is the 
only periodical in the world published in 
four languages. Those languages are 
English, Dutch, Chinese and Malay. 
“The Beautiful World” shuns _ politics, 
controversies, tragedies and is read by 
persons of all ages. It also has the en- 
dorsement of the Governor General of 
the Dutch East Indies, B. C. de Jonge. 
* * * 


’ 


The Congressional Record 
The Congressional Record is exciting 
reading again—exciting to Republicans. 
Franklin [). Roosevelt has been Presi- 


dent for a year and during nearly all of 


that time has been subjected to little 
criticism in Congress. Now the critics 
have cut loose. The Republicans are 


looking for issues. Abrupt canceling of 
the airmail contracts exploded the fire- 
Works and soon the debates took up the 
N.R.A. Senator Fess of Ohio has been 
the principal critic of the N.R.A. pro- 


gram. Extracts from one of the debates 
illustrate what is being said in the 
Senate: 

Mr. King (Dem.) of Utah. Is the Senator 


quite accurate in his 
of the N.R.A 


ments? 


exposition of the effect 
in permitting monopolistic agree 


My understanding is that no agreements may 
be entered into that would be in contravention 
of the provisions of the Sherman anti-trust law 
or of the Clayton Act. 

[r. Fess: (Rep.) of Ohio.. What I fear, is 
that if we substitute for existing law the power 
of agreement to be approved by the President, 
the agreement thus entered into becomes a fair 
trade practice having the force of law and hav 

















ing a penalty attached to its violation which is 
to be assessed not in a court but by the order 
of ‘the director. 

Mr. King, If the law were susceptible of 
the interpretation which, aS’ I understand, the 
Senator places upon it, I think I should agree 
with him; but my understanding of the N.R.A. 
and the terms and provisions of the act is that 
no agreement may be entered into, which in let- 
ter or in spirit would be in contravention of the 
Sherman anti-trust law through permitting the 
organization or perpetuation of a monopoly. 

r. Fess. I repeat that forces in opposition 
to the plan now being carried into execution 
under the N.R.A. will be so cumulative and 
sé commanding that it cannot last; and I shall 
not be at all surprised if within a year the Blue 
Eagle shall become an emblem for ridicule, and 
people will decline to remember that they ever 
had been devoted to it. 

Mr. Wagner (Dem.) of New York. I want 
to ask the Senator whether a great improve- 
ment is not manifested by the fact that there 
are, according to reliable estimates, only 
6,500,000 unemployed today, compared with over 
15,000,000 a year ago? 

Mr. Fess. That is a nice sort of question, a 
question from a propagandist. 

{r. Wagner.. Foyr million, peonle have been 
reabsorbed by private industry. There may be 
a little seasonal slack here and there. 


Industry 


Mr. Fess. I have the floor; let the Senator 
wait a minute. I am not basing my observa- 
tions on newspaper articles. 

The Senator may say that the re-employment 
under the N.R.A. is in industry, but it is in 
industry at the cost of industry, not recom- 
pensed by returns, and it will destroy industry 
if there is not some other relief. 

Mr. Wagner. May I be enlightened as to 
what the Senator means when he says that 
recovery is at the expense of industry? 

Mr. Fess. The improvement, whatever it may 
be, is at the expense of recovery. It is not 
recovery. 

Mr. Wagner. Does the Senator want us to 
go back to the 64- to 70-hour working week? 


Mr. Fess. The Senator from New York is 
trying to get away from the theme on which 
we started. Let me state again, so that he 


never need be confused about it, recovery fre- 
sults when industry is enabled to absorb un 
employment; and when the work is 
through a shorter day, unless there can be an 
increase in the return from the sale of the 
product, there will not be recovery, because 
every business will lay off its men, as industry 
is now doing. 

Mr. Wagner. Then the Senator’s theory is 
that we should not reduce hours of labor? 

fr. Fess. No, it is not. I am talking about 
what the policy advocated by the Senator will 
inevitably bring about. I am in favor of 
shorter hours of labor. I think we must come 
to shorter hours, under our method of machine 
production. 

Mr. Wagner. Of what is the Senate com- 
plaining, if he is not complaining of shorter 


hours? 

Mr. Fess. My complaint is that the Senator 
is holding that the N.R.A. is spreading work and 
bringing _about_ recovery. It is not recovery 


unless it is shown that there is an increase in 
return that will take up the additional expense. 
Otherwise, employers will lay off their labor, 
and instead of resulting in recovery it will re 
sult in increased unemployment. * * * 


Wages 


Mr. Wagner. We are trying to shorten hours 
and increase wages, thus giving the worker his 
fair share of the wealth of the country, which 
he is still a long ways from getting. When he 
reaches that goal, we shall have economic sta- 
bility. , 

That is the object of the N.R.A., and that is 
the thing which the Senator from New York is 
upholding. 

Mr. Fess. I am not opposing that. What I 
am opposing is the administration’s undertak- 
ing to impose an artificial regulation, which regu- 
lation cannot subsist in business methods. 

Mr. Norris (Rep.) of Nebraska. Since the 
Senator has made his argument with the view 
of showing that the present program is all a 
failure, will he now tell us what he would do, 
or what his plan would be to save the situa 


much the sort of 
come from the 


That is very 
should expect to 


Mr. Fess. 


question I 


Senator from Nebraska. In order to justify 
one’s self in opposing a half-baked theory which 
would result in revolutionizing the fundamental 
principles of the American business, it seems to 
be considered that one must offer some other 
artificial plan. 

Mr. Norris. The Senator will admit that there 
is a considerable depression, and we are in a 
dilemma. He has criticized everybody else’s ef- 
fort to get out of it. Why will not the Senator 
answer a civil question, and tell us what his 
plan is for getting out of the dilemma? 

Mr, Fess. I would not do anything artificial. 


A.A.A. 


Mr. Robinson. The Senator knows that the 
prices of agricultural commodities on the aver- 
age have been raised 57%. 

Mr. Fess. To what is that due? 

Mr. Robinson of Arkansas. It is due in large 
part to the very measures which the Senator 
from Ohio condemns. 

Mr. Fess. That gives me another oppor- 
tunity to show that the Senator from Arkansas 
does not know what he is talking about. 

I am going to yield after I have answered 


§ the terrible break the Senator from Arkansas 


just made. He said the increases in prices of 
agricultural commodities are due to the very 
measure which I am indicting. I am indicting 
the measure known as the “Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act.” That covers seven commodities: 
wheat, corn, rice, tobacco, milk, hogs, and cotton. 
The prices of those agricultural products have 
somewhat increased except as to hogs. Hogs 
have gone down 7%. 

Mr. Robinson of Arkansas. 
hogs, is it not? (Laughter.) 

Mr. Fess. Exacthy; yes. The greatest in- 
crease in agricultural products is 175% and that 
is in the price of wool, which is not covered 
by the A.A.A. The next greatest increase is in 
oats, 137%, and that is not covered by the 


That is just like 





A.A.A. The next greatest increase is in rye, 
132%, and that is not covered by the A.A.A. 
The commodities not covered by the A.A.A. have 
increased in percentage more than the ones cov- 
ered by it, and some that are covered by it 
have gone down. What now becomes of the 
Senator’s statement? 

Mr. Robinson of Arkansas. The Senator did 
not understand, I assume, that it was expected 
that the benefits of these measures would be 
cenfined exclusively to the particular commodi- 
ties directly involved in the processes of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration? 

r. Fess, The Senator knows that those in- 
creases were largely due to the reduction in 
the value of the dollar. There has been an 
increase, of course. 

This program has had three great basic ob 
jects in view: One is reform, another is re- 
lief, another is recovery. 

Recovery is the last thing that is being con 
sidered, but it ought to be the first thing, for 
we can reform and change our system into a 
socialistic system; we can adopt Russian soviet 
ism here, if we desire; we can abandon Ameri- 
can institutions of government, if we desire, and 
call our action reform. 








Relief vs. Recovery 


less there is recovery. 
we must go through with it now. We have 
destroyed the local agencies for relief. The 
Government has stepped in, and is supplying the 
funds. We must go on with it; but relief 
ought not to interfere with recovery. We ought 
to have made recovery the first step; but, as 
we have dealt with the subject, it 1s the last 
step, and little, if anything, has yet been accom 
plished. 
* + + 
Forerunner of Bermuda Casualty 
Convention 

The Int. Ass’n of Casualty 
Underwriters was host to insurance 
newspaper men on the Queen of Ber- 
muda at its West Fifty-fifth Street pier 
on Tuesday noon. This is the ship which 
will carry the casualty conventions to 
Bermuda and back, beginning October 
10. They are the conventions formerly 
held in White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 
Following the luncheon there was a trip 
through the ship, one of the best 
equipped of all the cruise liners. 

In addition to the business sessions of 
the International Association of Casualty 
& Surety Underwriters there has been 
arranged a program which will leave 
little time for boredom. Entertainment 
on board will include dancing, bridge, 
deck sports, talking pictures, pool plunge 
party, vaudeville skits, masquerade ball 
and captain’s dinner. In Bermuda, where 
headquarters will be at the Belmont 
Manor Hotel, there will be a golf tour- 
nament, sightseeing trips to the Sea 
Gardens in glass bottom boats; bicycling, 
fishing, swimming, tennis, and riding. 

F. Robertson Jones, Claude Fairchild 
and Henry Swift Ives represented the 
association at the luncheon Tuesday. 


& Surety 


13,000 Miles of Leased Wires Com- 
prises Aeronautical Teletype- 
writer Circuits 
Organization of a committee of radio 
experts to study the practicability of 
utilizing radio for the operation of the 





nation-wide network of Department of 
Commerce aeronautical teletypewrite 
circuits has been announced by Rex Mar- 
tin, assistant director of aeronautics in 
charge of air navigation. 

The committee is as follows: Mr. Mar- 
tin, chairman; Paul Goldsboro, presi- 
dent, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Washing- 
ton; W. H. G. Finch, secretary and chief 
engineer, American Radio News, New 
York; Eugene Sibley, chief communica- 
tions section; and W. E. Jackson, chief 
radio section, Aeronautics Branch. 

The 13,000 miles of leased land wires 
that comprise the Department of Com- 
merce acronautical teletypewriter sys- 
tem throughout the United States are for 
the dissemination of hourly weather re- 
ports along the airways and for the 
transmission of weather maps every four 
hours. The hourly weather reports are 
broadcast to airmen in flight through 
Commerce Department airway radio sta- 
tions. 

* * * 


A Dunning Letter 


The letter is being sent to 
subscribers of The Literary Digest who 
have not yet paid $1 for the new Stand- 


ard Year Book, published by Funk & 
Wagnalls Co. (The Literary Digest), and 


following 


who have ignored seven requests for pay- 
ment: 

Dear Subscriber: 

this bill. 


You do owe It’s only a dol- 


lar; yet this is the eighth time we've 
had to ask you for it. 
We trusted you without question. You 


would, we think, have been quite indig- 
nant if we had questioned whether or 
not you would be so long in paying one 
dollar. 

Be a good sport, won’t you, and pin 
your check to this now and send it off 
today. 

* ~ » 


Cartoonist “Ding” 
Jay N. Darling, the cartoonist, “Ding,” 
who has been appointed chief of the Bu- 
reau of numbers 


Biological Survey, 


among his personal friends the leading 
insurance men of Des Moines, of which 
city he is one of the most popular resi- 
dents. That popularity was not dimin- 
ished when he returned to Des Moines 
after a residence in New York, with the 
statement that he preferred to live in the 
lowa capital. His work is syndicated by 
the New York Herald Tribune 
* * * 
Henry W. Lowe Injury 

Henry W. Lowe, Johnson & Higgins, 
brokers, is at home with his arm in a 
cast following an accident which would 
be difficult to duplicate. While in a 
small boat at Nassau a negro fell from 
a dock into the boat, landing on the in- 
surance man, knocking him down and 
smashing his shoulder and arm 

~ cn 7. 


Twelve Things to Remember 


l. The value of time 
2. The success of perseverance 
3. The pleasure of working 


4. The dignity of simplicity 
: 


The worth of character 


0. Phe power of kindness 
7. The influence of example 
8. The obligation of duty. 


9. The wisdom of economy 
10. The virtue of 
ll. The improvement of 
12. The joy of 
Hurlbut Paper Co.’s “Paper- 
maker Gentleman.” Coy, Hunt & Co., 
New York distributors, service the in- 
surance business with the Hurlbut line 
of paper product in New York City 


patience 


talent 


originating 


—From 


* * * 


This Case All Wet 


“Case and Comment,” legal publication 


refers to a suretyship ligitation which 
bears the title of Fawcett vs. Fresh 
wate! 
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FIRE INSURANCE 





Home Withdraws 
From National Board 


REASONS FOR ACTION GIVEN 





National Board Committee to Consider 
Questions of Separation and Fi- 
nancial Assistance 





The principal topic of conversation this 
week among fire insurance men was the 
resignation of the Home and its affiliat- 
ed companies from the National Board 


of Fire Underwriters. Following the 
receipt of President Wilfred Kurth’s let- 
ter there was a meeting of the execu- 


tive committee of the National Board on 
Wednesday and that resulted in the issu- 
ance to newspapers of the following 
Statement: 

“The resignation of the Home Insur- 
ance Co. and all its associated compan- 
ies from the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters was reported to the execu- 
tive committee at a special meeting held 
today. After discussion a_ resolution 
was adopted appointing a committee of 
the membership to give consideration to 
the situation created by the resignation 
of this company.” 


Under the National Board by-laws 
“Any company, a member of this asso- 
ciation, may honorably withdraw from 


the same by giving three months’ notice, 
and paying all its assessments and dues.” 
Why Home Is Resigning 

It is understood that three of the ques- 
tions about which the Home has posi- 
tive opinions which were reflected in its 
letter of resignation have to do with 
separation, personnel and subsidiary or- 
ganizations that are supported by insur- 
ance companies. The Home believes that 
companies or fleets should not be per- 
mitted to belong to the National Board 
if they keep out of other company or- 
ganizations. He does not think it the 
province of the National Board to build 
up the fences of subsidiary organizations 
which, temporarily embarassed, need fi- 
nancial assistance. 

It is to be presumed that sincere ef- 
forts will be made by the National Board 
to have the Home group reconsider its 
resignation. President Kurth of the 
Home is now treasurer of the National 
Board and was president of the organiza- 


tion a few years ago. Another officer 
of the Home, Vice-President Harold V. 
Smith, has been chairman of the arson 


committee for several years and has tak- 
en a deep and active interest in the work 
of curbing incendiarism. Other officers 
have and are serving on National Board 
committees. 


Pilot Reinsurance 


Shows Gain in Surplus 

\t the annual meeting of stockholders 
of the Pilot Reinsurance held on March 
13 at the office of the company in New 


York, the existing directors were re- 
elected and the directors in turn re- 
elected the officers. 

The statement of the Pilot submitted 
at the annual meeting showed admitted 
assets on the basis of amortization and 
convention values of $3,902,054. The 
company had an underwriting profit of 


$80,373, and after providing adequate re- 
serves for unexpired reinsurances of 
$893,868: for losses, $267,812; for taxes 
and all other liabilities, $175,000; a spe- 
cial reserve of $50,000, and a contingency 
reserve of $499,092. The statement as of 
December 31, 1933, showed beside the 
capital of $1,200,000, a surplus of $816,- 
There 


281. was an increase in surplus 
f $316,144 during the year. 

The contingency reserve of $499,092 
represents the difference between val- 


ues carried in assets and actual Decem- 
ber 31, 1933, market quotations on all 
bonds and stocks owned. 


Majority of Agencies 
Clear in Big Cities 


SUMMARY OF FIGURES GIVEN 





Separation Movement To Be Fought by 
Non-E.U.A. Companies; Automobile 
and Inland Marine Problems 





Although fire insurance companies not 
members of the Eastern Underwriters 
Association in 1932 wrote somewhat less 
than 20% of the premium income in the 
excepted cities which will be affected 
by the separation plan of the E. U. A 
this whole question constitutes one of 
the most widely discussed subjects at the 
moment. From the standpoint of the 


number of agents who must decide in 
the next few months whether they shall 
clear their offices in favor of the organ- 
ization companies or cast their fortunes 
with the non-member insurers, about 
30% of the agencies in the excepted cit- 
ies are mixed and in the Boston and 
Philadelphia suburban areas there are 
said to be hundreds of producers now 
representing both association and non- 
mw me companies. Despite the fact 
that the vote in favor of separation by 
the E. U. A. companies last week was 
nearly unanimous, many executives real- 
ize that the task ahead is not at all an 
easy one. 

At the end of 1932, the figures for that 
year being the latest available, the East- 
ern Underwriters Association companies 
wrote over 80% of the fire premiums in 
Boston, nearly 80% of the business in 
Allegheny County and the District of 
Columbia, about 87% of the business in 
Baltimore and Philadelphia and close to 
95% of the Philadelphia suburban ter- 
ritory premiums. Organization company 
officers believe that the returns for 1933 
will show even a greater pe rcentage in 
their favor, although if this is so then 
why should the separation movement be 
launched now, representatives of the 
non-association insurers ask. 

How Agencies Are Divided 

Analyzing the situation with respect to 
the number of-agencies wholly E. U. A., 
mixed and non-association, without con- 
sideration of premium receipts, it would 
appear that in Boston the non-board 
stock and mutual companies are vay 
strongly intrenched. While the E. U. 
clear agencies number in excess of be 
and there are only about a half dozen 
wholly non-E. U. A. agencies, there are 
nearly twenty-five mixed agencies. In 
Philadelphia out of about 210 agencies, 
around 70% are clear E. U. A. now, 
about 15% mined and 15% entirely non- 
board. : 

In Baltimore around 70 
cies are entirely E. U. 
mixed and 5% non-board. 
companies have 
the agencies in 


% of the agen- 
A., about 20% 

The E. U. A. 
approximately 65% of 
3uffalo clear now, with 








ASSETS 
Bonds and Stocks......$67,828,233.81 
Accrued Interest ...... 379,363.53 
Mortgage Loans on 
Real Estate... 28,125.00 
Real Estate Unincum- 
ERE 5,585,175.57 
Cash in Banks and 
I de a 3,724,774.62 
Premiums in Course 
of Collection _..... 3,233,665.85 
Bills Receivable... 34,663.76 
Reinsurance Claims 
on Losses Paid... 87,984.07 
Total Assets ........ $80,901 986.21 





142nd 
Annual Statement 
December 31, 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA 
PHILADELPHIA 


"Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Company" 





Capital plus Surplus constitutes Policy Holders’ Surplus $45,168, 159.79 


1933 


LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Claims 
including Adjust- 
ment Expense ........ $ 6,214,967.00 


Premium Reserve ...... 21,034,463.33 
Reserve for Taxes and 

Expenses —............... 1 207,095.44 
Dividend Payable 

January 15, 1934.. 1,200,000.00 
Contingency Reserve 5,736,887.49 
Unearned __ Reinsur- 

ance in non-admit- 

ted Companies... 152,405.48 
Reinsurance recover- 

able in non-admit- 

ted Companies...... 188,007.68 
NIE siiksncipustcaiaacinaays 12,000,000.00 
rene 33, 168,159.79 





Total Liabilities.___.$80,901 ,986.21 








a little over 20% of the agencies mixed 
and the remainder entirely non-associa- 
tion. Out of more than 175 agencies in 
the District of Columbia, the E. U. A. 
companies claim over 130, with somewhat 
over thirty mixed and about a dozen 
with no association companies repre- 
sented. 

Judging from the views already ex- 
pressed in fire insurance circles the non- 
E. U. A. companies will wage a deter- 
mined fight to prevent from being ousted 
from desirable agencies. Numerous 
agents also, who recognize the right of 
companies belonging to the Eastern Un- 
derwriters Association to decide for 
themselves what agencies they will enter 
and remain with, nevertheless resent dic- 
tation by any organization, and for that 
reason alone will tend to oppose the 
campaign of the E. U. A. 

Already there is some gossip about 
stock companies not belonging to the 
E. U. A. combining with the strong mu- 
tuals to augment reinsurance facilities 
and engineering and inspection services. 
Whether this will actually develop re- 
mains to be seen. There is no question- 


(Continued on Page 23) 














Established 1879 


The Tokio Marine & Fire Ins. Co., Ltd. 





J. A. Kesey, General Agent 


United States Fire Branch: 80 John Street, New York 


Grorce Z. Day, Ass’t. General Agent 





U. S.- 
PREMIUM RESERVE 
OTHER LIABILITIES 








CONTINGENCY RESERVE 
SURPLUS ; 
*TOTAL ASSETS 


-Statement December 31, 1933 


$1,737,814.87 
625,402.00 
1,097,717.64 
9,528,303.97 
12,989,238.48 


*New York Insurance Department Valuation Basis 








AGENTS MAY ACT ON CODE 





Louisville Convention Next Week Likely 
to Determine Attitude on Code 
in Washington 

Insurance company executives will 
await with interest whatever action the 
National Association of Insurance Agents 
may take at Louisville, Ky., next week 
with respect to the proposed code to reg- 
ulate competitive practices in the produc- 
tion division of insurance which is now 
on file with the N.R.A. in Washington. 
In view of the widespread belief that the 
code administration in Washington will 
not hold hearings on the agents’ code, 
because of the opposition presented to 
numerous provisions and because the in- 
surance commissioners have told N.R.A. 
officials that most of the problems men- 
tioned by the agents come under state 
regulation, the agents may decide to 
withdraw their code or they may vote to 
reaffirm the position they took last Oc- 
tober in Chicago. 

Up to the present time the National 
Association officers have made no move 
to withdraw the code and have vigor- 
ously denied all reports they are going 
to. The code, however, has been on file 
in Washington for many weeks and as 
no date has been set by the N.R.A. for 
a hearing the impressions prevail that 
not only will there be no hearings on the 
agents’ code but that the business of in- 
surance will not have to prepare codes 
other than those now in Washington 
which deal only with minimum wages and 
maximum hours of labor. 





AETNA (FIRE) DIVIDEND 
Directors of the Aetna (Fire) this 
week declared the regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 40 cents a share, payable April 
2 to stockholders of record March 16. 





W. U. A. MEETS APRIL 17-18 


The Western Underwriters Association 
will hold its mid-year meeting in White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va., April 17-18. 
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f Pa. Department 


Continue Probe o 


The Hutton Legislative Investigating 
Committee at its session last week-end 
continued its probe into the operations 
of the liquidating division of the Penn- 
lvania Insurance Department. 

George F. McCann, who resigned last 
January as a field representative of the 
division, admitted that his salary _had 
been too high and charged the division 
with “waste, extravagance and misman- 
agement” in the liquidating of insurance 


ies. 
ac ssn told the legislators that it was 
unnecessary for the Pennsylvania depart- 
ment to liquidate Lloyds of America as 
“we were duplicating work done in New 
York.” He said $2,500 would have been 
ample. Joseph F. Marion, division chief, 
had previously testified that the division 
had spent $6,000 in six months and col- 


sy 


NORTH AMERICA STATEMEN 








Fine Old American Company Has Total 
Surplus to Policyholders of 
$45,168,160 
The Insurance Co. of North America, 
in its 142nd annual statement, shows as- 
sets of $80,901,986, capital of $12,000,000 
and net surplus of $33,168,160, making a 
total surplus to policyholders of $45,168,- 
16) or considerably more than the total 
of all liabilities. The surplus increased 
over $4,500,000 during 1933. Cash on 
hand amounts to $3,724,774. The reserve 
for unearned premiums is $21,034,463 and 
the reserve for losses $6,214,967. The 
contingency reserve, representing the 
difference between convention values and 
market quotations as of December 31 
last, amounts to $5,736,887. 





North British Companies 
Make Excellent Reports 


While the 1933 financial report of the 
United States branch of the North Brit- 
ish & Mercantile, showing the company 
to be in excellent financial condition, has 
already appeared in The Eastern Under- 
writer, the strong statements of the four 
affliated companies have not been pub- 
lished. They are summarized as follows: 

Pennsylvania Fire: Capital, $1,000,000; 
net surplus, $5,865,230; assets, $13,534,195 ; 
contingency reserve, none; unearned pre- 
mium reserve, $5,813,448; bond holdings, 
over $11,000,000. 

Commonwealth: Capital, $1,000,000; net 
surplus, $2,702,091; assets, $6,154,395; 
contingency reserve, none; unearned 
premium reserve, $2,004,330; bond hold- 
ings, over $5,000,000. 

Homeland of America: Capital, $1,000,- 
000; net surplus, $1,004,818; assets, $2,- 
589,904 ; contingency reserve, $46,195; un- 
earned premium reserve, $473,614; bond 
holdings, over $1,700,000. 





Insurance Men Attend 
Blizzard of ’88 Meeting 


As snow fell again on New York last 
Saturday the Blizzard Men of ’88 held 
their annual luncheon at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania. More than 100 “survivors” of 
that storm forty-six years ago swapped 
Stories and said that the 1934 snow falls 
have been nothing but jokes. The fact 
that the blizzard of 1888 still ranked first 
Was confirmed in a message from Dr. 
James H. Scarr of the Weather Bureau, 
presented by Thomas B. Donaldson, as- 
Sociate manager of the Eagle Fire of 
Newark and former Insurance Commis- 
Siloner of Pennsylvania. In 1888 the 
snow fall was twenty-one inches with 
wind velocity of 50 to 70 miles an hour. 
ames Madden of Paterson, who retired 
aS President, is a fire insurance agent 
and also Prudential manager at Pater- 
son. Edward H. White, agency super- 
per rp of the New York Casualty, re- 
a ed how he walked across the East 
Iver to Brooklyn on the ice. 


lected about $9,000. More than $5,000, 
Marion said, went for salaries. 

Deputy Attorney General Harold D. 
Saylor asserted that it was unfair to say 
that it cost $6,000 to collect $9,000. He 
insisted that liquidating involved far 
more work other than collecting on ac- 
counts. Furthermore, he said that the 
Pennsylvania department had been asked 
to help in the liquidation of Lloyds and 
that its work in so doing had been bene- 
ficial to policyholders. 

He admitted that the use of a “re- 
volving fund” to pay liquidation expenses 
was “most unfortunate,” but said it was 
the only alternative to returning to the 
old system, which was “very bad,” “of 
individual receivers” unless the legisla- 
ture makes an appropriation for the 
work. 


National Board Opposes 
Stock Exchange Bill 


The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, through its general counsel, J. H. 
Doyle, will file with the Senate Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee its objec- 
tions to the Fletcher-Rayburn bill to 
The fire 
surance companies desire the continu- 
ance of ready markets for the sale of 
securities and are opposed to any regu- 
lations which would tend to render diffi- 
cult the disposition of investments 
quickly. In a telegram to Senator Dun- 
can U. Fletcher Mr. Doyle said: 

“In behalf of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters would respectfully re- 
quest opportunity to be heard or file a 
brief with your committee in opposition 
to bill now under consideration to regu- 
late exchanges. You will appreciate that 
due to demands arising out of serious 
catastrophe and _ conflagration losses 
liquidity of investments is an absolute 
necessity in the fire insurance business 
and any measure which operates to cur- 
tail market activities in the character of 
securities permitted to fire insurance 
companies would materially hamper con- 
version to meet extraordinary loss pay- 
ments.” 


regulate stock exchanges. in- 


INSURANCE COMMITTEES MEET 


The New York State Senate and As- 
sembly committees on insurance will 
meet at Albany on Wednesday after- 
noon, March 21, at 2 o’clock to consider 
all pending insurance bills. This will be 
the first meeting this session of either 
of these committees. 





PASSES NEW JERSEY SENATE 

Assemblyman Woodruff’s measure 
which was introduced in the New Jersey 
Assembly “to permit non-residents hav- 
ing no insurance agencies in any other 
states to conduct such an agency in New 
Jersey” has been passed by the Senate. 


Sea of Liverpool May 
Write Fire Risks Soon 
Chubb & Son will probably announce 
in a few days that the Sea of Liverpool 
will undertake the writing of fire risks 
in addition to marine lines. This will 
make the second company in this office 
to enter the fire field recently, the Fed- 
eral having started some months ago 
under the direction of A. H. Witthohn, 
manager of the fire department. Chubb 
& Son are expanding conservatively in 
fire insurance and will engage in no 
drives for premium income. The Sea 
has been entered in this country for 
many years under the management of 
Chubb & Son, writing ocean and inland 
marine, automobile and aircraft risks. 
The financial statement shows surplus 
far in excess of all liabilities. 


Separation Movement 


(Continued from Page 22) 
ing the fact that in New England mutual 
companies are held in high favor both 
in the metropolitan areas and rural dis- 
tricts. Many local agents who are mem- 
bers of the National Association of In- 
surance Agents have mutual connections 
and have steadfastly refused to oust 
these old-established companies. 


May Form Allied Offices 

In some parts of the Eastern Under- 
writers Association territory it is said 
that attempts to enforce separation have 
resulted in large agencies incorporating 
what are virtually branch offices to rep- 
resent the non-association companies 
that ostensibly withdrew from the parent 
agencies. Many believe that this will 
happen in some of the excepted cities 
where certain leading offices have brok- 
erage and other connections which might 
facilitate the formation of seemingly in- 
dependent offices. 

Besides the straight fire problem in- 
volved in a separation movement there 
are the questions of automobile and in- 
land marine insurance, two of the larg- 
est so-called sidelines. The Eastern Un- 
derwriters Association does not assume 
jurisdiction over the appointment of au- 
tomobile agents in ordinary territory but 
have a rule that a non-E. U. A. 
company which desires to enter a clear 
E. U. A. agency for automobile business 
only must belong to the National Auto- 
mobile Underwriters Association. The 
same applies to inland marine business 
in that the non-E. U. A. company must 
belong to the Inland Marine Underwrit- 
ers Association. 

\s far as the appointment of inland 
marine agents by E. U. A. companies in 
ordinary territory is concerned, the E. 
U. A. has a rule that a wholly non-as- 
sociation agency cannot be appointed for 
the reason that the lines of demarkation 
between fire and inland marine business 
in many instances are so indistinct that 
not to have some control over inland 
marine appointments would tend to nul- 
lify the effect of trying to control 
straight fire insurance practices. Wheth- 


does 








For an Insurance 


justify. 


constructive, fact-finding mind. 


the same way. 





@ One of the ablest advertising men in insurance is about to leave 
the field because he feels he isn’t getting anywhere. 
can have a place in a good advertising agency but he hates to cast 
aside years of insurance experience. 


e@ A writer by profession, a salesman by trade, and an advertising 
man by choice, he'd like to meet some chief executive who knows 
that good advertising can help sell insurance and company service. 
Rather particular for whom he works, and no small-timer, he never- 
theless doesn’t want more salary than the profits on his work will 


@ There must be several fine companies who can use him to help 
secure good agents, bring present agents closer to the company, 
and get more business from the lot. 
who has sold insurance and company service as well as advertised 
them; a hard-hitting, hard-working young executive with a creative, 
If you might use him write con- 
fidentially and concretely but making no promises—and he'll reply 


Chief Executive 


He knows he 


Here is no theorist but a man 
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Escott and Hill Are 
Promoted by Home 


NOW ASSISTANT SECRETARIES 





Former General Manager Also of Serv- 
ice Departments; Hill in Charge 
of Southern Dep’t 
Ivan Escott and Ashby E. Hill of the 
Home were elected assistant secretaries 
of the company by the directors at their 
meeting in New York on Monday. Mr 
Escott started his insurance career as 
an inspector for the Indiana Inspection 





3ureau and went with the Home over 
twenty years ago as a special agent. In 
1920 he was made. assistant general in- 


spector and in 1924 general inspector of 
the company. When the brokerage im- 
proved risks and inspection departments 
were combined to form the service de- 
partment, Mr. Escott was made general 
manager which position he retains with 
the title of assistant secretary. Mr. 
Escott is recognized as an authority on 
inspections and underwriting hazards 
and his advancement is in recognition of 
his excellent work. 

Mr. Hill, who is in charge of the 
Southern department of the Home, is a 
member of a prominent Southern family 
and received his early insurance train- 
ing in that section of the country. Mr. 
Hill’s insurance service began with the 
old Phenix of Brooklyn. He was later 
special agent for the Phoenix of Hart- 
ford which he left in 1919 to become 
assistant manager of the Southern de- 
partment of the Insurance Co. of North 
America. 

In 1925 he became manager of the 
Southern department of the Travelers 
Fire, leaving that position to organize 
the Ashby E. Hill Insurance Agency of 
Atlanta. In 1929 he relinquished his 
agency to become secretary of the newly 
organized Southern Fire of New York 
which in 1930 became a member of the 
Home fleet. Mr. Hill is well qualified 
through knowledge and experience to as- 
sume the added responsibilities entailed 
in his new position. 


er mixed agencies for inland marine and 
automobile insurance will be permitted 
to continue in the excepted -cities is a 
question awaiting settlement. Most fire 
companies now adhere to the custom of 
naming as auto agents in ordinary ter- 
ritory only those agents already appoint- 
ed as fire representatives. 
The Pearl and the Federal 

Although the competition of non-E. U. 
A. companies in mixed agencies in the 
excepted cities has long been a problem, 
the decision to enforce separation at this 
particular time may have been reached 
because of the actual or potential activi- 
ties of the Pearl Assurance and Chubb 
& Son. The Pearl has been carrying 
on a real campaign for business for more 
than a year now and the premium income 
figures for 1933 show that the company 
has not failed in its efforts. The net 
fire premiums of the Pearl last year 
amounted to nearly $4,000,000 compared 
with less than $1,130,000 in 1932. On 
the other hand, while Chubb & Son are 
among the leaders in the marine insur- 
ance field, the organization is proceeding 
most conservatively with its fire busi- 
ness. The Federal is not doing a large 
amount of writing now, and even though 
other companies in the Chubb office may 
enter fire insurance it is not expected 
that they will be disturbing factors in 
the business. 

Philadelphia agents will take no hasty 


action in the separation agreement. Nor 
will the Philadelphia Insurance Agents’ 
Association take any steps until it has 
first gone into the matter thoroughly 


Charles T. Monk, president of the asso- 
ciation, said that before his organization 
does anything it will first get the reac- 
tion of the National Association and of 
Pennsylvania agents 

Mr. Monk will attend the mid-year 
conference at Louisville and he expects 
the separation agreement to come up for 
discussion at that time. He also plans to 
meet with leading Pennsylvania agents 
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Palmer Modifies 
Rule on Balances 
TO BE MADE SEMI-ANNUALLY 


Facts With Respect to Delinquent Agents 
and Brokers Formerly Called 
For Quarterly 


Ernest Palmer 
companies 
that he 


August on 


Director of Insurance 


has informed 
that 


fied his ruling o 


of Illinois op- 


state has modi- 
f last 


delinquent agents’ 


crating in 
requir- 
ing the filing of and 


brokers’ 
the future 


balance reports quarterly. In 


these reports will be made 


and 
forth 


only semi-annually as of 


July 1. The 
the following: 

“The name and address of each agent 
and broker who is in arrears in the pay- 
ment of any balances in Illinois on poli- 
cies issued more than ninety days prior 
thereto. 


January 1 


statements shall set 


“The amount due from such agent or 
broker on said policies 

“Where the amount due is less than 
ten dollars ($10) or vhere the balance 
is not in the hands of the agent or brok 
er for collection it shall not be reported 





as 


v 





“The dates on which the various items 
of indebtedness were incurred. 
“Where 


sub-agents or 


the collection of balances from 
brokers is delegated by 
agents in 


your company to supervising 
this state, cither in whole or in part, you 
will please secure from them or direct 


them to file the information requested.” 
Palmer Gives His Views 


\ few weeks ago Director Palmer no- 
tified those agents and brokers whose 
names were reported on the lists sent in 
by the companies on January 1 of this 
vear. In telling them of the purpose of 
such reports on overdue balances the 
Director said: 

“This Department is not acting and 
does not intend to act as a collection 
agency, but it views with disfavor and 
concern the extension of credit to in- 
surance agents and brokers beyond the 
period wherein uncollected balances are 
admissible as assets of the insurers. 

“Uncollected balances are factors con- 
sidered in determining the financial sta- 
bility of insurance organizations and as 
a result are taken into consideration in 
passing upon applications for license to 
operate in Illinois. They are further 
considered in connection with any appli- 
cation made by an individual, partnership 
or corpor: ation for qualific: at‘on to act as 

nsuranes agent or broker under the 


UU 
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licensing acts of this state. 
“As you appear to be delinquent in the 
payment of your accounts for a period of 


Insurance 


more than ninety days we must ask for 
specific information as to the reason for 
your delinquency and for a statement as 
to what you propose to do toward the 
liquidation of this indebtedness.” 


ee of N. Y. 
Makes Fine Statement 


The International of New York, one of 
the important companies in the fire re- 
insurance field, closed 1933 with assets 
of $5,254,495, capital of $1,000,000 and net 
surplus of $1,790,784, making a total sur- 
plus to policyholders of $2,790,784. The 
reserve for unearned premiums is $1,539,- 
(86 and the reserve for losses $467, 124. 
Other liabilities total $100,000. The con- 
tingency reserve of $357, 499 represents 
the difference between the price at which 
securities are carried in the assets and 
the actual market quotations of Decem- 
ber 31 last. 


MOSES STOPPARD DEAD 
Moses Stoppard, for many 
insurance adjuster in Binghamton, 
and at one time commissioner of the 
Binghamton Water Board, dicd a 


days avo at the age of 90 


years a fire 
N: Y.. 
old 


few 





warned 








= MARCH 


ComING events cast their shadows before, but 


tornadoes and windstorms, arriving without much warning, 


Recall to your community tat the 





cast their blackest shadows after they depart. Shadows 
of death and property destruction. Shadows of financial 
embarrassment and ruin. 
elhe events of the month of March usually include several 
tornado and windstorm depredations. March, then, is the 
month in which your clients and prospects should be 
of the approaching shadows, and be protected 


with adequate Tornado and Windstorm Insurance. 





the first agency company to write Windstorm Insur- 
ance. Tell them also, that today, the “Springfield 
Group” companies remain among the best in which 


' ' 
to place this class of insurance. 


THE SPRINGFIELD GROUP OF FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 





4SesZ 
of events 


“Springfield” was 


Ee 





SPRINGFIELD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Cash Capital, $5,000,000.00 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


Chartered 1849 


Harding & Lininger, Mgrs., Chicago. John C. Dornin, Mgr., San Francisco. W. E. Findlay, Mgr., Montreal 


CONSTITUTION DEPARTMENT, Springfield, Massachusetts 
SENTINEL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, Springfield, Massachusetts 
MICHIGAN FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, Detroit, Michigan 
NEW ENGLAND FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, Pittsfield, Massachusetts 
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New Reahed Exchange 
Formulates New Rul 


POLICY WRITING 





SIMPLIFY 





Most Important Change Has to p 
With the Work and Ma. . 
terials Clause 
New rules which avoid the 


necessity 
of attaching several special permits and 


in general simplify policy writing have 
been promulgated by the New England 
Insurance Exchange. The E xchange alg 
announces new rates, rules and form: 
for writing farm property in Maine, Ver. 
mont, Rhode Island and Connecticut 
These also simplify underwriting pro- 
cedure. 

The most important change is in Rule 
No. 75, the work and materials clanse 
A new clause has been promulgated, re. 
placing the former two clauses. , It j is 
adapted for all policies and for those 
applying to minimum rated _ property 
avoids the necessity for attaching’ th; 
several special permits and endorsements 
covering acetylene gas, housing of aiito: 
mobiles, calcium carbide, fuel oil, gaso. 
lene and incubators and brooders, ete, 


New Auto Rule 


\ new rule, No. provides, that au- 
tomobile filling melvin oma oil tank sta- 
tions may, upon application, be written 
as per the rate and form on file with 
the Exchange. Ten or more filling sta- 
tions and five or more oil distributing 
stations may be written under an aver- 
ave form of policy. The rule does not 
apply to auto washing and greasing sta- 
tions when not operated in connection 
with filling stations, nor to garages, re- 
pair shops, service stations, auto. tire 
shops, oil or gas warehouses. 

Single state reporting forms A and B 
have been revised to penalize the insured 
who is delinquent in filing his reports or 
values; to require that reductions in pro- 
visional premium produced by reductions 
in limit of liability shall be on a short 
rate basis, and to change Form B_ fron 
i “daily” to a “weekly” average basis. 


FIRE WASTE COUNCIL TO MEET 
Announcement of Winners in 1933 
Chamber of Commerce Contest To 

Be Made Known March 30 

The National Fire Waste Council will 
hold its spring meeting in Washington 
on Friday, March 30. The council sup- 
plies the specialized and technical assist- 
ance necessary to the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States in conducting 
its fire prevention activities. The coun- 
cil for many years has been an agency 
for the dissemination of fire prevention 
and fire protection knowledge and it has 
assisted business men as individuals and 
as groups in their efforts to reduce fire 
waste. 

At the meeting of the council a nym- 
ber of ——— reports will be pre 
sented and discussed by fire prevention 
leaders who will be in attendance from 
all sections of the country. The program 
which has been arranged will include an 
address on forest fire prevention by 
N. Wheeler of the United States Forest 
Service and an address on prevention 0! 
residential fires by Louis Brandt, hous- 
ing engineer connected with the Div- 
ion of Subsistence Homesteads of the 
Department of the Interior. Both o 


these men have had many years of & 
perience and are recognized experts ™ 
their respective fields. 


One of the most interesting features of 
the meeting will be the announcement of 
the winners in the 1933 Inter-Chambet 
Fire Waste Contest. In connection with 
this activity the insurance department 0 
the Chamber reports that more citié 
participated in 1933 than ever before. 

ESSEX COUNTY ‘MEETING 

The Essex County Board of Undet- 
writers will hold its annual meeting 
Tuesday, March 27, when the election 0 
officers for the ensuing year will tak 
place. The organization “succeeded the 
Newark Board of Fire Underwriters 4 








year ago. 
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of Insurance Companies 


NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


The AMERICA FORE GROUP 


THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
AMERICAN EAGLE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY MARYLAND INSURANCE COMPANY OF DELAWARE 
FIDELITY-PHENIX FirRE INSURANCE COMPANY = THE FIDELITY AN D CASUALTY COMPANY 


First AMERICAN FirRE INSURANCE COMPANY BERNARD M. CULVER. President 


Eighty Maiden Lane, nour > New York,N.Y. 
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Wisconsin Decision 
On Trusteed Agency 


SUES 16 COMPANIES 


AGENT 
Supreme Court Finds Agent Has Action 
For Breach of Contract but 
Not for Fraud 

By a majority opinion, to which there 
were two dissents, the Wisconsin state 
supreme court has held that Clarence B. 
Beers, an agent, of Janesville, has an 
action for breach of contract, but not for 
fraud, against sixteen insurance compa- 
nies whom he accused of wrongfully di- 


vesting him of the business of the Rock 
County Insurance Agency at Janesville. 
Beers originally brought an action for 


$150,000 damages and it reached the high 
court for a decision as to whether Beers 
had been the victim of fraud and de- 
ceit. 

By reason of the transaction between 
and the insurance company by 
his business was transferred to 
the case assumed wide impor- 


Beers 
which 
trustees, 
tance. 

Because of depressed business condi- 
tions in 1932 Beers had been unable to 
make collections from policyholders on 
all of the insurance which he had writ- 
ten with the various companies. He en- 
gaged in insurance business of all kinds. 
A contract finally was entered into be- 
tween Beers and the defendant compa- 
nies whereby the Rock County business 
was to be placed’in the hands of trustees 
and Beers was to be kept on at a salary 
with the provision that the business be 
reconveyed to him if he satisfied the old 
accounts in full. 

When the trusteeship came into opera- 
tion Beers was excluded from the busi- 
ness entirely. He charged that the de- 
fendants had entered into an oral agree- 
ment expressly stating that he was to 
remain in charge of the business and 
that it was their intention not to inter- 


fere with his control. 
Summary of Decision 
The supreme court majority opinion, 
written by Chief Justice Marvin B. 


Rosenberry, found that the actual con- 
tract, into which Beers entered, gave the 
trustees the right to dispose of the busi- 
ness at any time and was contrary to 
the alleged oral agreement. 

“It might well be said in this case 
so far as a cause of action for deceit 
is concerned that the plaintiff had no 
right under the circumstances to rely 
upon an oral promise the effect of which 
was to destroy the legal effect of the 
contract into which he thereafter know- 
ingly entered. We conclude therefore 
that the complaint states no cause of ac- 
tion for fraud and deceit.” 

The court majority said, however, that 
3eers had been given no opportunity to 
fulfill the contract and that this refusal 
on the part of the defendants amounted 
to a breach. “It must be held that the 
complaint states a cause of action in con- 
tract,” the opinion said. 

The two dissents were by Justices Ed- 
ward T. Fairchild and John D. Dickhem. 
Justice Fairchild was of the opinion that 
Jeers had a cause of action for fraud 
and not breach of contract; Justice Dick- 
hem wrote that he had a case on both 
grounds, 





PEARL TROUBLE IS SETTLED 

Charles S. Conklin, who has recently 
become United States manager of the 
Pearl Assurance, says that no proceed- 
ings to enforce a penalty would be insti- 
tuted against the company because of 
charges of rate violations by the New 
York Insurance Department as the com- 
pany had promptly made to the Attorney 
General what was considered to be a 
fair offer in settlement of any fine or 
penalty that might be imposed. This 
was accepted by the Attorney General. 
The matter has therefore been disposed 
of definitely. The Pearl conceded care- 
lessness in issuing many months ago the 
three binders in question and the con- 
tinuance of the same in force for more 
than fifteen days. 








TOKIO HAS HUGE SURPLUS 


Annual Statements of Japanese Company 
and Standard of N. Y. Show 
Large Cash Holdings Too 

The United States branch of the Tokio 
Marine & Fire, with total assets of $12,- 
989,238 at the close of 1933, has a net 
surplus of $9,128,304 and statutory de- 
posit of $400,000, making a total surplus 
to policyholders of $9,528,304. This near- 
ly three times as large as all the liabili- 
ties. The unearned premium reserve 
amounts to $1,737,815 and the reserve for 
losses is $496,584. The contingency re- 
serve is $1,097,718. Assets include cash 
amounting to $3,057,845 and bonds val- 
ued at $6,600,188. Thus it is evident that 
this company is in excellent condition to 
meet all liabilities and to take advantage 
of forthcoming business expansion. 

The Standard Fire of New York, which 
is affiliated with the Tokio, is also in a 
strong financial position. With total as- 
sets of $5,632,696 the surplus to policy- 
holders is $3,704,808, consisting of $1,500,- 
000 capital and $2,204,808 net surplus. 


Cash held by the company amounts to 
$2,239,532, which is more than all the 
liabilities. Together the Tokio and 


Standard have cash holdings of close to 
$5,300,000. The Standard has an un- 
earned premium reserve of $1,226,194 and 
a contingency reserve of $479,739. The 
contingency reserves of the two compa- 
nies represent the difference between the 
market quotations of December 31 las! 
and the values carried in assets in the 
statements for bonds and stocks owned. 
J. A. Kelsey, general agent of the Tokio 
who supervises the underwriting activi- 
ties of the companies, is one of the best 
known fire company executives in New 


York. 


H. L. Miner Nominated 
As N.F.P.A. President 


Harold L. Miner, manager of the 
safety and fire protection division of E. | 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. of Wilming- 
ton, Del., has been nominated as presi- 
dent of the National Fire Protection As- 
Sumner Rhoades, 
Underwriters 





succeed 
the Eastern 
Association, who is now serving his sec- 
ond term. The annual meeting will be 
held in Atlantic City during the week of 
May 14. George W. Elliott, general sec- 
retary of _ Philadelphia Chamber of 
C ness ast py has been named for first vice- 
president; C. H. Haupt, chief engineer of 
the ve Oil Development Co., Eliz- 
abeth, N. J., for second vice- -president ; 
Franklin H. Wentworth of Boston for 
secretary-treasurer and managing direc- 
tor, and Albert T. Bell, manager of the 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall Hotel in Atlantic 
City, for chairman of the board of di- 
rectors. 

The following have been nominated for 
the yoo of directors for three years: 
H. T. Cartlidge, assistant United States 
poole Royal-Liverpool groups; W. F. 
Hickey, superintendent of insurance of 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad; W. E. Mallalieu, general man- 
ager of the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters, and S. L. Nicholson, West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., 
New York. 


sociation to 
manager of 





REPORT OF SKANDINAVIA 
The United States branch of the Skan- 
dinavia, of which Sumner Ballard is man- 
ager, reports assets of $2,277,664 in its 
annual report for 1933. The company 
has a statutory deposit of $200,000 and 
net surplus of $600,773, making a total 
surplus to policyholders of $800,773. The 
premium reserve amounts to $1,130,580 

and the contingency reserve is $82,240. 





GUINNESS GOING TO LONDON 

J. F. Guinness, who retired as United 
States manager of the Pearl Assurance 
recently and was succeeded by Charles 
S. Conklin, is going to England where 
it is understood he will be given a post 
at the head office of the company. 
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New York re S Santas 
Holds Annual Dinner Meeting 


The well-known New York Ex-Field- 
men’s Society held its annual dinner 
meeting at the Cloud Club in the Chrys- 
ler Building on Wednesday evening. The 
following were elected as officers for the 
chairman, F. W. Kentner, 
Fire; 


coming year: 


Travelers vice- 


Sturtevant, 


local manager, 


chairman, F. C. independent 
William 
Fire- 

the 


adjuster, Easton, Pa.; 
Gildersleeve, metropolitan manager, 
Fund. named _ for 
standing committee are: 


William F. Patton, Automobile, Hart- 
ford; Percy Ling, secretary, North Brit- 
ish & Mercantile; Oakley Gant, Nor- 
wich Union Fire, and Herman UH. 
Kraemer, manager, brokerage depart- 
iment, Continental. Holdover members 
of the standing committee are: R. H. 
ery vice-president, Travelers Fire ; 

Lloyd Greene, vice- -president, Boston ; 
i F. Van Vranken, secretary, Home of 
New York, and Thomas E. Gallagher, 
formerly general agent, Western depart- 
ment, Aetna Insurance Co., Chicago. 

Following is a list of the members of 
the society which enjoys wide prestige 
among those who have served as special 
and state agents for fire companies in 
the New York State field: 

American; R. P. 
Bar- 
c. 


secretary, 


man’s Those 


Eugene S. Archer, Great 
Barbour, Northern Assurance ; Harry W. 


ley, R. Cruikshank & Company, N. 

Arthur G. Beals, Providence W ashington ; 
George Berry, Brooklyn; Arthur Birchenough, 
N. Y. Fire Ins. Rating Organization, Syracuse, 
N. Y.; E. H. Bradt, Syracuse; L. Breed, 
National Fire, Hartford ; A. L. Brower, New 


Brown, Continental, New 
Bulkley, Springtield Fire 
The Home; Wil- 


York City; LeRoy T. 
York City; George G. 
& Marine; Frank E. Burke, 


liam H. Burkhardt, Philadelphia ; T. Arthur 
ee Insurance Co. of North America, N. Y. 

R. T. Butler, Atlas Assurance, N. Y. C.; 
John Ww. Calder, Citizens Casualty, Utica, N. 
Y.; C. E. Case, North British & Mercantile, 
N. Y C.; B. C. Chittenden, General Adjust- 


ment Bureau, Albany, N. Y.; F. A. Christen- 
sen, “America Fore” Companies, N. Y. C.; 
W. V. Coleman, Western Fire, Fort Scott, 
Kansas ; 1 A. Cosmus, Connecticut Fire, Hart 
“i F. Cowles, Glens Falls, Glens Falls, 
James F. Crafts, Fireman’s Fund, Bos- 
Crawford, Glens Falls, Glens Falls, 


ay G. ,. 
mm. Ue 


Philadelphia; John M. 
Bureau, Roches 


Frank M. 
Daggett, General 


Crittenden, 
Adjustment 


ter, N. Y.; William J. Dalton, General Adjust 
ment Bureau, Worcester, Mass.; Lawrence C. 
Dameron, New York City ; Howard C. Dana, 
Rochester, N. ; Hart Darlington, Norwich 
Union Fire, N. Y. C.; Lawrence Daw, N. Y. 
Fire Ins. Rating Organization, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Howard DeMott, East Millstone, New ieee: 
Joseph M. Donald, Buffalo, N. Y Percy B. 


Dutton, Rochester, N. Y.; George H. Duxbury, 
D 


North British & Mercantile, N. Y. C.; 
E rskine, Insurance Executives Association, N. 
: # Thomas L. Farquhar, Maplewood, i: 


William Fingerhuth, National Union Fire, g 
burgh, Pa.; Thomas E. Gallagher, Chicago, ot 
Oakley F. Gant, Norwich Union Fire, N. 
foougn A. Geyer, Syracuse, N. ;’ Frank Sr 
Gibson, Travelers Fire, N. Y. C.; William E. 
Gildersleeve, Fireman’s Fund, N. Y. C.; f 
liam Gilmour, Boston; Robert S. Glass, Great 
American, New York City; Burton B. Gracey, 
Fire Companies’ Adjustment Bureau, Hartford; 
Henry W. Gray, Jr., Orient Insurance Co., 
Hartford. 

Charles C. Greene, 


Fire Companies’ Adjust- 


ment Bureau, N. Y. C. Lloyd Greene, Bos- 
ton Insurance Co., Boston; T. T. Grimson, 
North River, N. Y. C.; John F. Guinness, Pearl 


Assurance, N. Y. % 
surance Co. of North 


Robert P. 
America, 


Hare, Jr., In- 
Philadelphia ; 


Arthur J. Harry, Brooklyn; William H. Hecox, 
Binghamton, ww alter €. Howe, Liver- 

pool & London '& G lobe, N. Y. C.; Edward V. 

Hoyt, Burlington, Vt.; John S. Hyatt, N. ie 
C.; D. N. Iverson, New Rochelle, N. Y.; E. 
Stanley Jarvis, N. Y. C Frank E. Jenkins, 
Queen Insurance Co. N. Y. C.; Gustav H. 

Kehr, Hempstead, N. i? R. S. Kelton, Shipp 
& Osborn, Inc., Newburgh, N. Y.: Archibald 
Kemp, Firemen’s, Newark; Fred W. Kentner, 
Travelers Fire, N. Y. C.; George F. Kinback, 


Syracuse, N. Y.; James S. King, “‘America 
yc 


Fore” Companies, N. 
Richard S. Kissam, Fowler & Kavanaugh, 
Inc.. N. Y. C.; Henry A. Knabe, 


Philadelphia ; 
H. W. Knight, Glens Falls, Glens F alls, ¥.3 
L: J. Koch, Philadelphia; Herman H. Kraemer, 
Continental, New York City; Martin A, Kun- 
zinger, Continental, Brooklyn; J. Victor Lane, 
Northern Assurance, N. Y. C.; Frank D. Lay- 
ton, National Fire, Hartford; William W. 
Lenox, General Adjustment Bureau, Albany, N. 
Y.; Lucius G. Leonard, Syracuse. N. Y.; F 
S. Lindsay, American Insurance Co., 
N. J.; Percy Ling, North British & Mercan- 
tile, N. Y. C.; William B. Lutz. Phoenix As- 
surance, N. Y. C.; George E. tyen, Insurance 
Co. of North America, ae A ; Joseph J. 


Newark, 


Lyons, N. Y. James G. Macon: 
Associ: ation of Sindledetohte, Phil adelphia’’ ne 
M. Marson, Hollywood, Calif.; A ne 
Underwriters Salvage Co., N. . 4 aD tn, 
Maxson, “America Fore” Companies, N. Yy. -& 
Joseph 'H. Mz ayers, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Wij 
9 Maynard, Providence-W ashington, Prov 


dence. 

Charles T. Mor ik, J. E. Hynema 
Philadelphia, Pa. John Monks, New York’ co" 
Howard P. Moore, N. Y. C.; Robert H. ml 
a Angeles; John H, Mott, N. 

’, Munier, Great American, New Y 
A. H. Murphy, London & - oe tok Gy, 
Robert B. McFalls, N. Y. 2 ; W.0 


Moore 
2, Goce Shark, 


Hartiord ; 
McLelland, American National, 
Ohio; Robert M. Nevins, Chicago, i luni 
Noble, Norwich Union Fire, New York City 
William F. Patton, Automobile Insurance C, 
Hartford; Emil G. Pieper, Rhode Island, hee 
dence, R. I.; Charles R. Pitcher, Westfiel 
N. J.; Harry L, Platt, Syracuse, N.'Y.; Haroi; 
S. Poole, The Home, New York City: Haroli 
iH. porters Forbes & Porter, Inc., Rochester, 
N. Y.; W. B. Quigley, General Adjustment Bu. 
reau, M anchester, N. H.; Sumner Rhoades 
Eastern Underwriters Assn.; Clarence A, Rich, 
Rossia vagy seedy Co. ;, Saeme C. Roach, Can: 
ton Center, Conn.; Aleck Ross, Cr 
ster, N. ¥. C. Crum & Fe. 
Victor Roth, Security Insurance Co., Ney 
Haven; G. A. Russell, Hartford Fire, Hartlord. 
William F. Russell, General Adjustment ay 
Newark; Arthur F. Sanford, Pittsburgh; A. ¢ 
Shaffer, Insurance Co, of No. America, Phila. 
delphia; Frank M. Smalley, Glens Falls, Glens 
Falls, N. Y.; F. W. a“. Glens Falls, Glens 
Falls, N. Y.; Robert T. Stewart, North Britis: 
& Mercantile, New York City; Fred P. “x 
dard, Eastern Underwriters Assn., N. Y. 
Frederick F. Stukhart, Niagara Fire, Newai' 
N. J.; Frank C. Sturtevant, Easton, Pa.; A, R 
lhommasson, North British & Mercantile, New 


York City; George T. Tompkins, Fireman's 
Fund, Boston; George H. Tryon, Marsh & 
res ennan, N. Y. C.; William x Van Alstine, 
ohoes, 


Richard F. Van Vranken, 
Co., New_York City; 
Union & National, Hartford; E. W. West, _ 
Falls Insurance Co, Glens Falls, “" LY. 
ward H. White, N. Y. Casualty Co., y. C. 
F. C. White, Hartford Fire, Hartfond’ Roger 
W. Wight, Travelers Fire, Hartford: Robert 
H. Williams, Travelers Fire, Hartford; L. A 
Williamson, Continental, New York City; 
W. Wood, Geneva, New York: John J. Ving. 
ling, Allentown, Pa.; Frank W. Young, Trav 
elers Fire, Hartford; "Robert H. a. “ Amer- 
ica Fore” Companies, -. 2. 4,2 S. Cleaves, 
Schedule Rating Office, Newark, N. 2 Robert 
S. Garvie, Aetna Insurance Co., Hartford; Wal 
terter Howe, Jr., Crum & Forster, Bw. ¥.€.: 8 
E. Maclay, Great American, N. Y. C 


Home Insurance 
J. H. Vreeland, Scottish 








PEARL INCOME EXPANDS 


Both Fire and Life Business Showed an 
Increase in 1933, Home Office 
Report Indicates 


At the recent seventieth annual meet- 
ing of the Pearl Assurance in London, 
Chairman George Tilley in his report 
said with respect to the expansion of fire 
business both in Great Britain and abroad 
that “apart from a striking success in 
increasing our business in this country, 
the writing of direct business in the 
United States, to which I referred in my 
address last year, has justified our ex- 
pectations, and we have been successful 
in laying the foundations of what we 
believe to be a very valuable business in 
that territory.” 

The 1933 premium income from fire 
and general sources now exceeds £1,000,- 
000. The fire premium alone amounted 
to £776,353. The total assets of the com- 
pany increased by over £5,500,000 to 
nearly £80,000,000. The principal source 
of income for the Pearl is from life in- 
surance, the industrial premiums last 
year amounting to £7,442,922 and the or- 
many life premiums totaling a high 
igure. 





MEIJI FIRE STATEMENT 


The United States branch of the Mei! 
Fire had assets of $2,962,184 at the close 
of 1933. The surplus to policyholders 
amounts to $2,764,563, consisting of 4 
statutory deposit of $200,000 and net sur- 
plus of $2,564,562. Cash in banks amounts 
to $1,693,860. The company has a small 
reserve for unearned premiums, amount- 


ing to $127,951. The Meiji is affiliated 
with the strong Tokio Marine & Fire 
and under the same management in this 
country. 
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BASSE FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
SORES) DECEMBER 31, 1933 


American & Foreign Insurance Company 

British & Foreign Marine Ins. Co., Ltd., U.S. Branch 
Capital Fire Insurance Company of California 
Eagle Indemnity Company 

Federal Union Insurance Company 

Globe Indemnity Company 

The Liverpool & London & Globe Ins. Co., Ltd., U. s. Branch 
The Newark Fire Insurance Company 

Queen Insurance Company of America 

Royal Indemnity Company 

Royal Insurance Company, Ltd., U.S. Branch 

Star Insurance Company of America 


Thames & Mersey Marine Ins. Co., Ltd., U.S. Branch 
*Statutory Deposit—New York Insurance Law, Section 27 









CAPITAL 


$1,500,000 


400,000* 
600,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
2,500,000 
400,000* 
2,000,000 
5,000,000 
2,500,000 
400,000* 
1,000,000 
200,000* 


ASSETS 


$5,748,534 
2,742,908 
1,260,273 
7,400,806 
2,906,001 
32,152,531 
19,060,968 
8,653,176 
21,341,880 
26,415,154 
22,234,218 
4,914,713 
1,276,907 


LIABILITIES 
Less Contingency 
Reserve 


$1,480,218 
783,511 
159,931 
5,014,529 
782,491 
23,033,788 
10,769,232 
3,834,517 
8,967,693 
20,169,626 
10,890,014 
2,102,496 
396,909 





ae NETSURPLUS TO 
Contingency POLICYHOLDERS 


Reservet 


$390,407 
140,665 
153,879 
386,277 
157,711 
2,292,274 
1,027,605 
476,636 
1,277,476 
1,245,528 
652,713 
287,726 


none 
required 


Market Quotations 
December 31, 1933 


$3,877,909 
1,818,732 
946,463 
2,000,000 
1,965,799 
6,826,469 
7,264,131 
4,342,023 
11,096,711 
5,000,000 
10,691,491 
2,524,491 
879,997 


|Contingency Reserve—representing difference between value carried in assets and actual December 31, 1933 market quotations on all bonds and stocks owned. 


e ROYAL-LIVERPOOL GROUP 


ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CIT 
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TALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 





Moses Stoppard of Binghamton, N. Y., 
died February 23, 1934, at the age of 90 
vears. The older men traveling in New 
York State will remember him as a mem- 
ber of the former insurance agency of 
Stoppard & Hecox (our Bill), 
which was at its height in 1894 or there- 
abouts. 

When the firm changed about 1899 
(Mr. Hecox continuing on his own) Mr 
Stoppard did field work for a fire com- 
pany for a while and then adjusted 
claims for companies. 

He was a Binghamton 


Boss 


pioneer, arriv- 


ing there when he was a year old, in 
1844, eighty-nine years ago, when Bing- 
hamton was a very small place. I knew 


him intimately and enjoyed many years 
of association with him as a local agent 
of the Germania. He was a fine, up- 
standing man and had a host of friends. 
. 2 se 
Immortal Fame 

George Krank, fieldman of the Han- 
over in New York State and a native 
and resident of Albany, N. Y., tells the 
following story. His grandfather was a 
politician of considerable importance in 
the then German district of Albany 
(around Second Avenue) years ago, and 
is still remembered as working assidu- 
ously for his constituents and for his 


MONARCH FIRE FIGURES 

The Monarch Fire of Cleveland had 
assets of $2,911,082 at the close of 1933 
The capital amounts to $500,000 and the 
net surplus to $525,967. The company 
has unearned premiums of $1,407,036 and 
a reserve for contingencies of $163.589 
This latter reserve represents the d‘ffer- 
between values carried in assets for 


ence 
non-amortizable bonds and for stocks 
and actual December 31, 1933, market 


quotations on such bonds and stocks. 


TO RETIRE 
Paterson will retire on April 
Phoenix 


JAMES B. PATERSON 

Tames B. 
1 as manager for Canada for the 
Assurance after a life of service with 
the company, interrupted only by three 
and one-half years spent in Europe dur- 
ing the war. C. W. C. Tyre will succeed 
him as Canadian manager at Montreal. 
William Lawrie will be assistant man- 
ager, E. H. S. Low deputy assistant man- 


ager and J. C. Urquhart secretary 

HARTFORD AGENTS ACT 
Local agents writing more than 75% 
of the insurance in the City of Hartford 


are submitting a petition to Mavor 
Beach, chairman of the Board of Con- 
tract and Supply, requesting the board 
to adopt a program providing for a more 


eauitable system of distributing commis- 
sions on insurance on municipal pron- 
erty and urging a hearing on the plan 


N N Gretna 


sponsored by 


AGENTS’ ASS’N ADDS 2,000 


As a result of the intensive member- 


ship campaign conducte = during the last 
couple of months the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents has added 


about 1.800 new members and reinstated 
over 300 old members 


PROV. WASHINGTON DIVIDEND 

Directors of the Providence Washing- 
ton last week declared a dividend of 25 
cents a share, payable March 28 to stock- 
holders of record March 10. 








honesty. He was running for an im- 
portant local political office in the course 
of which campaign (so George told me, 
after repeated attempts to get the whole 
story from him) he met his adversary in 
public debate, as was then the custom 
(much like the Lincoln-Douglas debates), 
and after his adversary had talked volum- 
inously on all his accomplishments for 
the voters Grandfather Krank got up 
and told what he himself had done. 
\fter telling of pavements, drainage and 
improvements in water supply, especially 
the latter, he said: “Why, I made the 
water run up Second Avenue!” 

This seeming paradox was so uncon- 
sciously, neatly and quaintly put (and it 
was true; he did get the water supply 
department to lay water pipes up Sec- 
ond Avenue hill, where none had existed 
before) that this saying survived him, 
and George, his grandson, even now en- 
counters people who quote this epigram 
to him, much to his delight. Recently 
he was at Binghamton and went to a 
restaurant with a friend, and while he 
was sitting at the table the proprietor 
walked up and George’s friend introduced 
George to him. The hotel man said: “T 
thought I knew you when IT first saw you 
come in. You are the grandson of the 
Krank who made the water run up the 
hill in Albany.” 


BURKHART SUCCEEDS LOGUE 

Harry D. Burkhart has been appointed 
special agent for the Security of New 
Haven and the East & West for western 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia, with 
headquarters at Pittsburgh. He was for 
some years with the Crum & Forster 
group in western Pennnsylvania. Mr. 
Burkhart succeeds Edward A. Logue, 
who has become associated with Logue 
Bros. & Co., Inc., in Pittsburgh. 

VIRG SINIA F. & M. DIVIDEND 

The Virginia Fire & Marine has de- 
clared a dividend of 75 cents payable 
March 5. The distribution to stockhold- 
ers will amount to $15,000. The comnany 
has been without a president since Fred- 
erick E. Nolting resigned the office a 
year ago. Other officers were all re- 
elected at the annual mecting held last 
week. B. C. Lewis. Jr., vice-president, 
is directing the affairs of the company 
in co-operation with William H. Palmer, 
Jr., chairman, of the board. 





NORTH STAR REPORTS GAINS 

The North Star Insurance Co. of New 
York reports assets of $3,344.066 in its 
annual statement for 1933. The capital 
amounts to $800,000 and the net surplus 
$937,896, making a total surplus to policy- 
holders of $1,737,896. The unearned pre- 
mium reserve is given as $1,003,138 and 
the contingency reserve totals $244,236. 
The North Star, which confines its busi- 
ness to fire reinsurance, reports an un- 
derwriting profit for 1933 of $178,409 and 
investment income of $128,754, resulting 
in a net gain, after all expenses, of over 
$370,000 for the year. 


50% PASS BROKERS’ TESTS 

Thirteen of twenty-six applicants 
qualified for local agents’ licenses in the 
examination conducted by the New York 
State Insurance Department in New 
York City on February 21. Twenty-four 
out of forty-nine candidates for agents’ 
and brokers’ licenses passed tests con- 
ducted in various parts of the state dur- 
ing the latter part of February. 




















ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE (1720) 


FIRE and MARINE LINES 


PROVIDENT FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
FIRE LINES 


CAR & GENERAL INS. CORP., LTD. 
CASUALTY LINES 


95 Maiden Lane, New York 

















Oo. J. PRIOR, PRESIDENT 





INCORPORATED 1868 


The Standard Fire Insurance Co, 
oF NEW JERSEY 


TRENTON, N. J. 


R. J. CAREY, SECRETARY 





LONDON ASSURANCE REPORT 





Total Assets Are $7,318,411; Investment 
Policies of Companies in 
Group Analyzed 

Everett W. Nourse, United States 
manager of the London Assurance and 
the Union Fire, Accident & General and 
president of the Manhattan Fire & 
Marine, has released the companies’ an- 
nual statements as of December 31, 1933. 
The total assets of the London were $7,- 
318,411; the Manhattan $2,602,969 and the 
Union $1,383,845. 

The outstanding difference between 
this year’s statements and last lies in a 
vreater liquidity of the assets in all three 
of the companies. Nearly 11% of the 
London’s assets are in cash The cor- 
poration’s largest single investment is in 
United States Government bonds. With 
the exception of capital investment, in 
the Manhattan Fire & Marine less than 
2% of the London’s assets are in com- 
mon stock. Even at that the corpora- 
tion’s stock investments are diversified 
among fourteen different organizations. 
The London’s bond investments are di- 
versified among seventv-four different is- 


sues of fifty-three different organiza- 
tions. 

The Manhattan does not own a single 
share of common stock and less than 


12% of the company’s assets are in pre- 
ferred stock while nearly 6% are in cash. 
Like the London, the Manhattan’s larg- 
est single investment is in United States 
Government bonds and with this excep- 
tion there is no investment in one issue 
of one organization exceeding 21%4% of 
total assets. 

Less than one-half of the Union Fire’s 
assets are in stocks; more than 6% are 
in cash and more than one-third a all 
its assets are in government, state and 
municipal bonds. With the exception of 
these bonds there is no investment in one 
issue of one organization exceeding 
3.6% of the company’s total assets. 


ALMOND D. FISK IS DEAD 

Almond D. Fisk, well-known lawyer in 
fire insurance circles and a member of 
the firm of Avery. Taussig & Fisk of 
220 Broadway, died recently at the age 
of 53 years. He is survived by Mrs. 
Fisk and two sisters. Born in Brook- 
Ivn Mr. Fisk was associated with the 
Eastman Kodak Co. for years. He was 
graduated from the New York Law 
School in 1909. 





H. K. DENT ON TRIP EAST 
Pre sident H. K. Dent of the General 
of Seattle is on a trip to New York, Chi- 
‘ago and other places in the East and 
Middle West. While in the East he will 
be accompanied by E. E. Cole, Jr., man- 
ager of the Eastern branch office. 





223RD YEAR 


SUN 
INSURANCE OFFICE, LIMITED 


FOUNDED 1710 
United States Branch 


55 Fifth Ave. New York 
Western Department 
Wrigley Bldg., 410 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 
Pacific Department 
N. W. Cor. S and Sac Sts. 
San Francisco, Cal. 














EARTHQUAKE RISKS IN JAPAN 

The Japanese Government is working 
out a plan of compulsory earthquake in- 
surance which it expects to submit to th 
legislature. While private companies wil 
transact the business as agents for the 
government on a commission basis it 
seems that the government in some wa 
so far not clearly worked out will guar 
antee the payment of losses. The pre: 
mium will be around two yen per 1, 
and the policy will contain a franchis 
clause to eliminate petty losses. No sin- 
gle policy shall exceed 3,000 yen. Earth 
quake insurance shall be made compul- 
sory to the same amount as fire insur: 
ance is carried. Losses will be adjusted 
by government officials. 


PALATINE 1933 REPORT 
The United States branch of the Pala 
tine of London, a member of the Com- 
mercial Union group, shows surplus t0 
policyholders of $1,706,870 in its annual 
report for 1933. This is an increase o 
$440,458 on the basis of market values 
Total assets amount to $3,570,810. The 
unearned premium reserve stands at 
$1,370,233 and the contingency reserve | 
now $220,602. More than 20.6% of th 
assets consist of cash and Government 
bonds. 
GENERAL OF PARIS REPORT 
The United States branch of the Ger- 
eral Fire of Paris shows assets of $3: 
179,574, statutory deposit of $200,000 and 
net surplus of $1,463,985, giving a totd 
surplus to policyholders of $1,663,985 
The unearned premium reserve totals $1, 
183,463. Government, state and mere 
pal bonds are valued at over $948) 
The company does exclusively a mes 
ance business in the United States. 


R. D. KIRKPATRICK DIES 
Raymond D. Kirkpatrick, 57, farm spe 
cialist for the Ohio Farmers Insuranct 
Co. since 1922, died on February 12 # 
his home in Westerville, Ohio. He leave 













his wife, two daughters, one son, ome 
sister and one brother. 
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LOYALTY GROUP 


NEAL BASSETT, President 


JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice-Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pres. 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice-Pres. E. G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d Vice-Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


CAPITAL 


$ 9,397,690.00 Organized 1855 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
HENRY M. GRATZ, President 





















































































JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres, HERBERT A, CLARK, Vice-Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pres. 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, May Pres E. G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d Vice-Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 

THE GIRARD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1853 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-Pres. — KEMP, Vice-Pres, HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice-Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pres. 
Ww. E. WOL LAEGER, Vice-Pres. ERMAN AMBOS, Marri E. G, POTTER, 2d V. -Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d Vice-Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V. ae... EE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres, OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
THE MECHANICS INSURANCE. COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
$ 600,000.00 Organized’ 1854 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN R,. COONEY, Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice-Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pres. 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Wo Pres. E. G. POTTER, 2d V. -Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d Vice- Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1866 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-Pres. —_ - KEMP, Vice-Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice-Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pres. 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. RMAN AMBOS, Monten E. G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d Vice- Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d Vw. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1871 
NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, President JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. gg ag td A. CLARK, Vice-Pres. 
H. R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice-Pres. E. G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
THE CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF MILWAUKEE 
$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1870 
CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-Pres. —— ~~ KEMP, Vice-Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice-Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pres. 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. RMAN AMBOS, Vice-Pres. E. G. POTTER, 2d V. -Pres. W. POTTER, 2d Vice-Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d hecihiee T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
THE CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 300,000.00 Organized 1886 
CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 
UNDERWRITERS FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF CONCORD, N. H. 
$ 100,000.00 Organized 1905 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
ice- LD KEMP, Vice-P: HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice-Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pres. 
JOHN Ee WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. ARCH Te RMAN NMBOS. Vice Pres. E. G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. iia W. W. POTTER, 2d < alt ray _— 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d ican T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d v. -Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
MILWAUKEE MECHANICS’ INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 2,000,000.00 Organized 1852 





NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
J. SCOFIELD ROWE, Vice-Chairman 


S. LANDERS, President C. HEYER, Vice-President WINANT VAN WINKLE, Vice-President JOHN R, COONEY, Vice-President 
"E.G. POTTER, 2d Vice-Pres. E.R. HUNT. 3rd Vice-Pres’t S.K.McCLURE, 3d Vice-Pres. T. A. SMITH, Jr., 3rd Vice-Pres. F. J. ROAN, 3rd Vice-Pres. 


THE METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY 





$ 1,000,000.00 OF NEW YORK Organized 1874 
NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
H. S. LANDERS, President WINANT VAN WINKLE, Vice-Presiden J.C. HEYER, Vice-President JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-President 


t 
“E.G. POTTER, 2d Vice-Pres. T. A. SMITH, 3rd Vice-Pres. FRANK J. ROAN, 3rd Vice-Pres, E.R. HUNT, 3rd Vice-Pres, S. K. McCLURE, 3rd Vice-Pres. 


COMMERCIAL CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY 





$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1909 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
treet, Chicago, Illinois 220 Bush Street, 
SnaaeRS pte Dogg cete sect EASTERN DEPARTMENT San Francisco, California 
H, M. SMITH, Vice-President W. W. & E. G. POTTER, 2nd Vice-Presidents 
TAMES SMITH, Secretary 10 Park Place FRED W., SULLIVAN, Secretary 


SOUTH-WESTERN DEPARTMENT 








CANADIAN N DEPARTMENT NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 912 Commerce St., Dallas, Texas 
461-467 Bay St., Toronto, Canada OLIN BROOKS, 2d Vice-President 
ilies BEN —_— BOYNTON. Res. Vice-President 
MASSIE & RENWICK, Ltd., Managers . C, MEEKER, Secretary 
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make it perfectly clear that neither the 
Government nor the local authorities 
were in any way responsible for the Lon- 
don Salvage Corps, nor were they con- 


Cause Questions in Parliament "3¢1\0i je mt aa te. 


lief both in Britain and abroad that the 


British der assistance to the interested parties. Government was _ responsible for the 


Sir John Gilmour replied that he was London Salvage Corps, and this denial 
aware that, subject to allowances re- is intended to dispel an erroneous idea. 
coverable under the Costs of Criminal 


Miles, of the financial responsibility in respect HUDSON COUNTY AGENTS MEET 


Salvage Ps —, pre . cutions had, with on Harvey B. Nelson of Jersey City, 
tu a yroval otf the insurance othces anc . ¢ : ° 
home pp! , ” chairman of the membership committee 
underwriters concerned, been borne by : ate night S 
was them. of the National Association of Insurance 


re- In regard to the case of Captain Miles, Agents, and Leon A. Watson, expert of 
and ir John declared that it had been pub- the Schedule Rating Office of New Jer- 
licly stated that the cost of proving the sey, were the principal speakers at the 


th . : * ’ : - ‘ A 
S  charges relating to the perversion of jus- meeting of the Hudson County Board of 
if It tice would fall on public funds. Geoffrey Underwriters in Union City, N. J., Mon- 
ren- Peto then asked Sir John Gilmour to day night. 


o agents who exercise good judg- 


ment in the selection of automobile 





risks, the companies of the Fireman’s 
Fund group offer every facility of their 
Nation-wide automobile insurance 
organization. There’sa real opportun- 
ity for automobile insurance in 1934. 


Let us help you to make the most of it! 








Tire Automobile Marine : Casualty: Fidelity» Surety 


PERANS FUND GROU 


iremans Fund asurance Company ~ Occidental Insurance Company 
, Home Fire & Marine /nsurance Company 
ireman’s Fund Indemnity Company ~ Occidental Indemnity Company 
NewYork - Chicago - SAN FRANCISCO - Boston ~- Atlanta 
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MIDDLE DEPARTMENT MEETS 


Rating Association Re-elects Krem 
Chairman and Herd as Vice. 
Chairman 

The Middle Department Rating Asso. 
ciation re-elected John Kremer, Viee. 
president of the Insurance Co, of North 
America, as chairman at the annual meet. 
ing in Philadelphia last week. J. Vy, Herd 
of the Fire Association of Philadelphi, 
was re-elected vice-chairman. Four mem. 
bers of the governing committee whoy 
terms expired were re-elected for three. 
year terms, to expire in 1937. They an 
J. R. Stewart, vice-president of th 
Aetna (Fire) ; Harold Junker, vice-pres. 
dent of the Crum & Forster companies: 
John R. Cooney, vice-president of th 
Firemen’s of Newark, and Henry 4 
Yates, vice-president of the Nationa 
Union Fire. 

The governing committee now consists 
of Messrs. Kremer, Herd, Stewart, Junk. 
er, Cooney and Yates; William F. Doo. 
ey, vice-president of the Continental; W 
B. Burchell, secretary of the Commercial 
Union; Paul B. Sommers, vice-president 
of the American of Newark; Charles \. 
Kerr, president of the Farmers Fire of 
York; C. A. Nottingham, assistant man. 
ager of the Liverpool & London & Globe. 
and Harold S. Poole, secretary of the 
Home of New York. The Middle De. 
partment Rating Association represents 
an amalgamation of the four regional 
rating associations in Pennsylvania and 
has jurisdiction also over Delaware and 
all of Maryland except the city of Bal- 
timore. 


er ay 





AMERICAN RESERVE REPORT 


Fire Reinsurance Company in Excellent 
Condition; Total Surplus Now 
Over $2,000,000 


The American Reserve of New York 





which docs a fire reinsurance business 
and enjoys a splendid reputation, re- 
ports assets of $4,782,149 in its annual 
statement for 1933. The company ha 
capital of $1,000,000 and net surplus of 
$1,006,642, giving a total surplus to pol- 
icyholders of $2,006,642. The gain in 
assets last year was more than $200, 
and the gain in surplus nearly $500,000 
Net premiums totaled $3,000,094, an in- 
crease of nearly $1,000,000 over those for 
1932 and the profit from operations was 
$193,255, not including investment earn- 
ings of $153,354. The unearned pre- 
mium reserve is $1,911,169. 

In his annual report to stockholders 
President Thomas B. Boss had the fol- 
lowing to say: 

“The net premium income for 1933 to 
taled $3,000,694 as compared with ®; 
034,219 in 1932. After providing the re- 
quired reserves to protect this volume 
to expiration of the risks assumed, th 
earned premium totals $2,817,351, an i- 
crease of $680,640. 

“Practically all fire insurance compa 
nies experienced an improvement in the 
percentage of earned premiums neces 
sary to discharge the losses incurred. Our 
own loss record improved by 11% o 
our total earned premiums. Our inter 
nal operating expenscs did not increas 
despite the increased business volume, s 
that we experienced a slightly lower ¢ 
pense ratio than in 1932. a 

“The total result of insurance aetive 
ties for the year, after setting aside the 
entire increase in premium reserve lia 
bility, shows a final net profit of $193,- 
255. The investment income, not inclué- 
ed in the insurance results, amounted t 
$153,354. 

“Some securities were sold during the 
year, and others acquired in their place 
There was naturally a loss on the sales 
from original cost price, but having com 
tinued the practice of adjusting secur 
ties by special ‘contingency’ reserves, of 
total security values at the close of the 
year contributed further to increase the 
net surplus, which went up from $522,01° 
at the end of 1932 to $1,006,042 at the 
close of 1933. Since then there has been 
a further substantial gain in our secutlly 
values.” 
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Organized 1918 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


AMERICAN EQUITABLE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
oF New YorRK 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 


G.Lospe & REPUBLIC INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
Established 1862 


Incorporated 1832 


Capital, $1,000,000.00 Newark, N. J. 


New York FIRE INSURANCE 


Organized 1913 


ZOMPANY 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 





KNICKERBOCKER INSURANCE COMPANY 


oF New YorK 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 


MERCHANTS AND MANUFACTURERS FIRE INSURANCE Co. 


Chartered 1849 Capital, $1,000,000.00 





Fire 

Leasehold 

Earthquake 

Engagement Ring 

Wedding Presents 

Radium: All Risks 

Salesmen’s Samples 

Fine Arts: All Risks 

Rents and Rental Value 

Profits and Commissions 

Aircraft Property Damage 

Mail Package (Parcel Post) 

Jewelry and Furs: All Risks 
Sprinkler Leakage Legal Liability 
Furrier’s Custody Policy: All Risks 
Sprinkler Leakage Assumed Liability 
Musical Instruments: All Risks 


pleteness of protection to offer. 


he can present are the following: 


Camera, Projection Machine & Equipment 


Deferred Payment Merchandise 

Automobile (Fire, Theft, Collision, 
Property Damage) 

Trip Transit and Transportation Floater 


Physicians’, Surgeons’ and Dentists’ 
Instruments and Apparatus: All Risks 


Explosion, Riot and Civil Commotion 

Personal Effects (Tourist Floater) 

Agents’ Contingent Commissions 

Supplemental Contract Cover 

Ocean and Inland Marine 

Windstorm and Tornado 

Errors and Omissions (Mortgagees) 
(Warehousemen) 


Use and Occupancy or Business Interruption 


Bridges: All Risks 
Sprinkler Leakage 


VARIETY and (COMPLETENESS 


W HEN an agent represents a Corroon & Reynolds’ 
Company he has variety of appeal to use and com- 


Among the lines 


Smoke and Smudge 

Silverware 

Lightning 

General Merchandise Floaters 

Custom Duties 

Demolition 

Film Floaters 

Tuition Fees 

Insurance Premiums 

Common Carriers and Legal Liability 
Improvements and Betterments 

Laundry and Dry Cleaners (Bailee Form) 
Accrued Charges (Warehousemen) 
Theatrical Scenery and Costume Floaters 
Garment Contractors’ Floaters 

Movable Equipment Floaters 
Contractors’ Equipment Floaters 

Horse and Wagon Floaters 





92 William Street 





Incorporated 
INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 


Manager 






CORROON & REYNOLDS 


New York, N. Y. 
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Fleming on Causes 
Of Fire in Industry 


ADDRESSES SAFETY MEETING 
Says Too Little Consideration Has Been 
Given by Manufacturers to 
Losses by Fire 

Causes of fire in industry and ways and 
means for reducing dangerous hazards 
were discussed by T. Alfred Fleming, su- 
pervisor of the conservation department 
of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, in a talk he made before the 
Greater New York Safety Conference at 
the Hotel Pennsylvania last Ex- 
tracts from his address follow: 


WeCR 


An analysis of the fire loss figures for 
several years shows that about 1% of 
the number of fires produces over 600% 
of the amount of financial These, 
of course, are the fires in downtown, 
high-value or industrial areas. The im- 
mediate spread of fire, flames, hot air 
or gases through = stairways, 
shafts, dumbwaiters or transoms enables 
the blaze to reach proportions which 
stagger the fire department on its first 


loss 


arrival. Old-type construction, narrow 
streets, dangerous buildings adjoining, 
poor water supply or pressures, lack of 
sprinkler or other private fire protec- 


tion, these and many other contributing 
factors allow the fire to spread more and 
more rapidly until it assumes conflagra- 
tion proportions. 

Fire Causes in Industry 

From the standpoint of volume or size 
we have the following causes 
in regular order: Poor housekeeping and 
maintenance, careless handling of elec- 
tricity, heating and power devices, spon- 
taneous ignition and combustion, special 
hazards and sparks from combustion. 

In the consideration of the frequency 
of the cause of origin the first in the 
list is special hazards; the classification, 
friction. The second, careless handling 
of electricity. Third, smoking, matches 
and associated causes. Fourth, careless 


ot losses 


handling of inflammable liquids. Fifth, 
heating and power devices. 
Special hazards are always danger 


points in industry and they differ with 
the type of material and the operating 
process. Friction in its many forms sup- 
plies the spark for combustion frequency, 
while inflammable liquids creating gas 
formation await the friction spark. The 
constant presence of dust from many 
causes should be safeguarded against. A 
sparking motor, a belt running untrue, a 
heated bearing or any one of a hundred 
different spark producers may supply all 
that is needed when dust of any type 
is held in suspension. 

Three small fires took place in the ex- 
haust conveyor of a plant employing 
grinders for polishing aluminum prod- 
Static electricity was the cause, with 


uct 

insufficient or improper grounding. The 
first two fires burned themselves out 
without serious damage. An attempt 


was made to extinguish the third fire 
by the use of a soda-and-acid extin- 
guisher. The application of water to 
alumnium dust created an explosive gas 
which ignited and immediately wrecked 
the conveyor and several machines near- 
by. A careful study of the hazards of 
operation would have prevented all three 
fires. Satisfactory grounding of the con- 


veyor pipe and the introduction of CO2 





vas from the furnace stack have elimi- 
nated all such fires since that day 
Spontaneous Combustion 

Too great a warning cannot be given 

with reference to dust explosion as it is 


said there is no dust, with the exception 


of that produced by stone, that is not 
explosive 

Another very serious cause of indus- 
trial fires is spontaneous ignition and 


combustion. There are many types of 
spontaneous ignition. Sometimes it is 
present in the storage of coal 
times in the contact of wooden material 
of construction with heating or power 
pipes and it frequently originates from 


Some- 


paint or oil products on overalls and 
cleaning or rubbing rags. 
\ few months ago, a very large manu- 


elevator 

















facturing plant was burned to the ground 
because of spontaneous ignition in a bar 
rel where sweepings containing certain 
fertilizer dust were placed. This par- 
ticular fertilizer will spontaneously ignite 
from the introduction of water or any 
kindred substance 

You have possibly noted that the care- 
less handling of electricity is found in 
both of the classifications I have given. 
I want to emphasize the fact that the 
cause is “the careless handling of elec- 
tricity.” The National Electrical Code 
contains the regulations found effective 
in making the electrical industry safe 
for those who use it. Less than 4% of 
the fires having their origin from elec- 
trical hazards are found to be in build- 
wired in accordance with the Na- 

Electrical Code. It is plainly evi- 
that the main cause of electrical 
fires rests with the individual who uses 
this power agency. 

\ long time ago, we learned by bitter 
experience that ordinary unguarded elec- 
tric lamps and sparking motors were 
dangerous in any industry where inflam- 
mable gases or dust were present. The 
study of this hazard developed the vapor- 
proof globe and the non-sparking motor. 
The control of static electricity by proper 
grounding is very essential to all in- 
dustry. 

Heating and Power Plants 

You will find the hazards of the usual 
heating and power plant included in both 
classifications referred to. If we could 
remove from industry all the dangers of 


Ines 
tional 
dent 


heating and power lines, we would cut 
our fire loss in this classification over 
50%. We all understand how important 


it is that the heating and power plant 
be installed in a room constructed of 
materials which will withstand fire for 


at least an hour, but it is just as im- 
portant that this room be cut off so 
completely as to make impossible the 
escape of hot air, gases, smoke and 
fumes. Every open air shaft, stairway, 
ventilator or other similar passageway 
will simply spread fire by drafts and 
make its early extinguishment imprac- 


ticable. Someone has said that if you 
can control your heating, power and 
drafts for the first five minutes, you will 
never have a conflagration. In any city 
the fire department ought to be at the 
scene of the fire and in action by that 
tine. 

The question of maintenance or house- 
keeping is always of great importance 
“A clean house seldom burns.” You can 
usually tell the safety of an industry by 
its general appearance at the time of 
inspection. 

Proper watchtman’s service during the 
night is very essential. Fire in- 
crease in frequency about 35% after the 
closing time of the plant. A careful 
watchman would have caught many of 
the hazards which later resulted in fire. 
The watchman is responsible for not only 
the industry itself but the pay checks of 
the workmen. 

Private Fire Protection 

I think we all realize the importance 
of the installation of private fire protec- 
tion. Every fire is small at its start. It 
can be easily handled. The operation of 
a satisfactory sprinkler system with the 
\merican District Telegraph supervisory 
service is, of course, very necessary. 
With this should be considered the care- 
ful installation of extinguishing agen- 
cies, these to be chosen with reference 
to the special hazards of the operation. 
One thing that is frequently forgotten 
in the installation of private fire protec- 
tion is the location of these fire fighting 
agencies. 

The development of science, has given 
us several very satisfactory systems of 
automatic fire alarm. Some are equipped 
with a “rate of rise” feature which would 
give an alarm before any approaching 
emergency exists; some, besides giving 
an unmistakable signal, turn in the fire 
alarm to the city department headquar- 
ters, over the regular box automatically. 

Many of the largest plants have or- 
ganized a fire protection brigade to care 
for their industry until the city fire de- 
partment arrives. This plan should be 
adopted by all. 


k sses 











AMERICAN Motorists 


JAMES S. KEMPER, President 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: CHICAGO, U. S. A. 





Bonds on amortized basis. 


December 31st actual market value. 


U. S. Government bonds . ; . 
State, county and municipal bonds . 
Public Utility bonds ‘ : 

Railroad bonds . p : : ‘ 
Stocks ; ; ‘ ’ : m 
First mortgage loans on real estate . 
Cash in banks . 7 : : ‘ 
Premiums in transmission - ‘ 
Due on account of reinsurance i 
Accrued interest and other assets . 


Total assets , F 





Total liabilities except capital 
Capital Stock . ‘ A 
Net surplus ; . ‘ F 


Surplus as regards policyholders 


Total ‘ 


Financial Statement as of December 31, 1933 
: Stocks at actual market value. 
contingencies includes full provision for adjustment of all securities to 


ASSETS 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for losses . ‘ F ‘ ‘ ‘ : . $ 1,698,750.77 
Reserve for unearned premiums . ‘ ‘ , ; 951,018.00 
Reserve for taxes, expenses and dividends . , : 217,754.77 
Reserve for contingencies. 3 : . , - ‘ 150,000.00 


Reserve for 





Percent of 

Total 
P . $ 1,119,905.83 25.75% 
‘ ‘ 1,167,101.17 26.84% 
‘ ‘ 291,290.84 6.70% 
‘ 102,986.12 2.37% 
‘ P 112,205.25 2.58% 
‘ 385,044.00 8.85% 
; F 515,251.30 11.85% 
; ‘ 483,712.35 11.12% 
‘ 64,724.90 1.49% 
‘ 106,744.36 2.45% 
. $ 4,348,966.12 100.00% 


: ‘ ; , . $ 3,017,523.54 
$650,000.00 
681,442.58 





1,331,442.58 





$ 4,348,966.12 





Assets as of December 31st . > 
| Surplus to Policyholders (Based on 
December 31st actual market values 

of all securities owned) is 
Premium Income ‘ 





1933 RECORD of PROGRESS 
Increased $568,309.23 


Increased $327,999.12 to $1,331,442.58 
Increased $ 78,718.49 to $3,336,585.31 


to $4;348,966.12 
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DEATH OF GEORGE SHAw 


=—_—_—= 


Former General Agent of Agricultural ; 
New England Passes Away at 79 7 
Years of Age at Sharon, Mass, 


Many New England 


agents will } 


grieved to learn of the death of Georo, 
Shaw, retired general agent of the Ag 
ricultural, on Tuesday, March 6, at hi 


home in Sharon, Mass. 


In unsatisfac 


tory health for some months it had peep 
felt that Mr. Shaw’s physical conditio; 


had somewhat improved. 
Mr. Shaw was 
1864. 


\ s born on January 9 
While still a resident of Lyny 


Mass., he was appointed special agen; 
December 9 
1894, under a contract with Jean R. Step; 


for the Agricultural o1 


bins, then president of the company, T 


1 


| 
ik 


territory to which he was assigned was 


New England. He was 


made 


genera 


agent in September of 1920, and retired 


at his own request on 


\ 


larch 1, 193 


Since that date he has assisted in a sy 
pervisory capacity and has always rf. 
tained an active interest in all New Eng- 


land business. 


4 


Mr, Shaw earned an enviable reputa- 
tion for fairness and sympathy. He wo 
countless friends for himself and for the 
company. He was a leader in insurance 
affairs and even his most energetic com- 
petitors loved and admired his generoys 


co-operation, 


He was a member of lead- 


ing insurance organizations and always 
bore his full share of the duties attend- 
ant upon successful operation. 

Mr. Shaw is survived by his widow, 


\lice T. Shaw. The 


funeral 


was he 


on Friday, March 9, in Sharon. Among 
those who attended were the following 
executives and associates from the Ag- 


ricultural: President H. 


ecutive 


Vice-President E. 


X. Waite, E 
J. Dickey, 


X- 


A 


C. Wallace, vice-president in charge oj 


the New Eneland 


department; 


speci 


a 


agents H. H. Landon of Springfield and 


.. &, 
Stevens of Watertown, 
President W. H. Stevens 


on of form 


Pearl Secures Control 


Of the Eureka-Security 


Interests associated with the Pearl As 
surance of London have acquired owner- 
ship of the entire capital stock of th 
EKureka-Security Fire & Marine of Ci- 


cinnati. 


Parker of Boston, and Dr. Henry 


er 


There will be no changes in of- 


fice personnel, field force or agency oper 
ations, excepting such as are designed t 


increase the 
and improve the servic 
the public. The 


facilities of 


Eureka - 


the compa 


to agents an 


Securi 


n 
1 


formed by a merger in 1922, has capita 
of $500,000 and has becn conservative | 


iis underwriting. 
Southeastern 


Underwriters 


It is a member of th 
\ssociatio! 


and the Western Insurance Bureau. Th 
Pearl already has a working agreement 
with the Monarch Fire of Cleveland an 


reports have been 


published 


Pearl is negotiating for the purchas 


he Insurance Co. of the State 


sylvania. 


Trailing the Blue Goose 
To Newark Next Thursday 


Next month an expedition equipped! 
travel by canoe, dog sled, snowshoes : 
airplanes will start for British Colum) 


‘sting place 


that tl 


} 


ot Penn 


in an effort to find the n« 
the rare blue goose. The combined ¢! 
forts of the Canadian Government, t 
Royal Canadian Mounted [oitce, ! 
Hudson Bay Company and the Eskimo: 
of Baffin Island were required in othe! 
days to track the blue goose to its bree 
ing grounds. 

After all, these efforts are not alto- 


gether essential, because those interest’ 
in the Blue Goose will find plenty 
ganders by just walking into the Newark 


Athletic Club next 


Thursday 


evenl 


March 22, At that time the New Yor 


City Pond will be 


holding a 


meetin. 


there and it is expected that close ' 
100 Blue Geese will be present. 


Loyal Grand Gander L. 
be the guest of honor. 


H. 


Bridges is! 
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SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT 


DECEMBER 31st, 1933 


will } 
Georg, 
the Ag. 
, at his 
satisfac. 
ad been 


ONndition 


uary 9 
t Lynn 
lagen 
nber y 
RK. Steb. 
ny. Th 
1¢ d Was 
genera 
retired 
1, 1933 
in a Su- 
ays re- 
ew Eng- 
reputa- 
He won 
for the 
surance 
ic com- 
cnerous 
of lead- 
always 
attend- 


hag ASSETS LIABILITIES 


he Ag. Cash in Banks and Trust Companies $10,051,289 58 Cash Capital $12,000,000 00¢ 
ey, A United States Government, State, Reserve for Unearned Premiums 35,789,411 00 
sei County and Municipal Bonds 17,203,728 78 Reserve for Losses 5,899,173 00 
Henn Other Bonds and Stocks 51,450,277 54 Reserve for Unpaid Reinsurance 1,003,423 48 
Premiums in course of Collection 9,673,667 || Reserve for Taxes and Accounts 900,000 00 
Accrued Interest 474,553 00 Contingency Reserve .... vessssesee 6,894,777 OOF 
Other Admitted Assets . 825,866 00 NET SURPLUS. _..... 27,492,597 53+ 








re $89,679,382 O01 $89,679,382 Ol 


* Contingency Reserve—representing difference between value carried in Assets and actual December 3!, 1933 Market quotations on all bonds and stocks owned 


ecu Surplus as regards policyholders $39,492,597.53! 
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TNawac y; 4. for the establishment of the Texas In end daily reports, endorsements 
lexas W ill Start surance Checking Office, with headquar- 


Checking Rates Soon ters in the Scarborough Building, Austin, 


Tex. This office will be under the man- 
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AUSTIN OFFICE OPENS APRIL 2 


secretary of the Texas Fire Prevention 


_ : \ssociation committee. The work of this 
Dailies and Endorsements Are To Be > 


Checked; Conference Makes 


independent activity and supported by 
Announcement : 


those companies contributing to the work reach them not later than March 
so of the Texas Conference. 
In Texas where schedule rating applies 


to all types of risks, even dwellings, and 
flat rates for classes are not permitted, 
the Texas Insurance Checkine Office at 
\ustin will soon start checking rates to 
see that insurance companies are obey 


Che Texas Insurance Checking Office March 25 


will begin operations April 2, 1934, and 


and cancelled policies written on and 
after April 1, covering fire, windstorm 


ference of which A. R. Phillips is chair 
man. The announcement follows: 
“Arrangements have been completed “All agents should be instructed to 


Instructions to Agents 








A. D. T. representatives in one hundred 


and seventeen important cities throughout the 







United States are preaching the gospel of econ- 






omy through the use of modern methods of pro- 






tecting property. This activity is of direct benefit 






to the insurance industry... it helps to reduce the 






loss ratio...it helps wide awake companies se- 






cure new business with new arguments. 






As an example:...when an automatic sprinkler 






system is supervised by A.D.T. its efficiency is 






increased and its value as a fire fighter is im- 







proved...Result—the chance of a serious loss 






is measurably lessened. 









Get the friendly assistance of A.D.T. men... They 






are well equipped to cooperate and advise — 







and well deserving of your confidence. 








AMERICAN DISTRICT TELEGRAPH CO. 
155 SIXTH AVENUE - - NEW YORK,N. Y. 







Offices in all principal cities in the U. S. 
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cancelled policies, covering the classes 
enumerated above, to the Texas Insur 
ance Checking Office on and after April 
agement of R. B. Cousins, Jr. who is 2. For your convenience a_ tentative 
draft of a letter, which may be used for 
such instructions, is enclosed herewith. 
latter committee will be continued as an Please see that this, or a similar letter, 
is mailed to all of your Texas agents to 


Please follow up, or repeat, this letter on 


“The Texas Insurance Checking Office 
will check all daily reports, endorsements will take over certain work in connec- 
i tion with classification and statistical in- 
formation, which has heretofore been 


ine the statutes. This work will begin @nd allied lines (except hail on growing done by the companies individually, for 
early in April. An announcement con crops). The office will not check ma the Board of Insurance Commissioners. 
cerning the purposes and methods of the "me and inland marine business, and = In due course you will be advised 
office has been sent to all fire companies "tl further notice will not check auto these activities 

operating in Texas by the Texas Con- mobile business. “This committee will levy and collect 


assessments for the support of the Texas 
Insurance Checking Office, and will su- 
pervise all expenditures. Regular audits 


March 16, 1934 
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will be made and reports submitted, from 
time to time, to the supporters, 


and rules of the Board of Insurance 
Commissioners. The State Fire Ingyr. 
ance Commissioner has given companies 
to understand that he is highly dissatis. 
fied with conditions in Texas respecting 
application of rates and forms, having 
upon investigation discovered too many 
inexcusable errors. His letter of Feb. 
ruary 17, 1933, brought this forcibly to 
the attention of companies. He has been 
thoroughly informed of each step in the 
movement to organize the Texas Insyr. 
ance Checking Office and we are author. 
ized by him to say that he is convinced 
it offers a most economic and certain 
method to correct the situation which 
he can no longer tolerate and to insure 
uniform observance of the laws of the 
state respecting fire insurance. — Also, 
that he respectfully urges every com- 
pany writing business in Texas to sup- 
port the office and use its services.” 


Post Agency of Utica 
Enlarges its Facilities 
\. W. Post, well-known local agent of 
Utica, N. Y., on March 1 took over the 
business and good-will of the Haskell & 
Howarth agency, together with the rep- 
resentation of all the companies formerly 
in that office. These include the follow- 
ing: Home of New York, North Amer- 
ica, Commercial Union, Hartford Fire, 
Boston, Glens Falls, Phoenix, Atlas, 
Aetna (Fire), Royal Exchange, West- 
chester, Springfield, National Liberty and 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity. Forty 
years ago this coming August Mr. Post 
established his own agency, representing 
one stock fire company. In 1909 the 
agency was incorporated as the Post 
\gency, Inc., and prior to taking over 
the Haskell & Howarth office repre- 
sented the entire America Fore Group, 
the New York Underwriters, Northern 
Insurance and the Continental Casualty 
GET 25 YEARS FOR ARSON 
Eugene J. Shields, former deputy fire 
marshal in New York City, and Samuel 
Wurzberg were recently sentenced to 
serve from twelve and a half to twenty- 
five years each in Sing Sing Prison. 
Both men had been convicted in Brook- 
lyn on indictments charging them with 
second degree arson. Judge Taylor said 
that arson has decreased 80% since the 
arrest of Shields and Wurzberg and that 
professional “torches” are watching sen- 
tences imposed on those convicted of ar- 
son: Both defendants were partners in 
a fire insurance adjustment firm in 
Brooklyn. It is alleged that they em- 
ployed Samuel Skoblow as the “torch. 
Skoblow has pleaded guilty to an arson 
indictment and is awaiting sentence. The 
arson department of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters has taken an im- 
portant part in breaking up arson rings 
in Brooklyn. 


CAMDEN SPECIAL IN N. Y. 
The Camden Fire has appointed Rus- 
sell H. Seckendorf as special agent for 
eastern New York with headquarters 
the Home Savings Bank Building, Al 
bany. He has been with the Camden 
since February 1, 1931, as assistant 10 
State Agent Edward O. Yackel at Syra 
cuse. Mr. Yackel will retain supervision 
of the western New York field 
ON WEST INDIAN CRUISE 
John S, Fisher, chairman of the board 
of the National Union Fire of Pitts 
burgh and Henry A. Yates, vice-prest 
dent of the company, left recently 
from New York on the Georgic for 4 
cruise to the West Indies. 


W.A. RATTELMAN LOSES FATHER 

Friends of William A. Rattelman, New 
York manager of the National Union 
Fire, were grieved to learn of the death 
of his father, William H. Rattelman, who 
passed away at his son’s home in Rock- 
ville Centre, L. I., February 24. 
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FIRE REINSURANCE 


INTERNATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


Statement December 31, 1933 


TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS 





e $5.25 1. 195.! 


1 


= 
~l 


$1,539,086.74 
167,124.49 
100,000.00 
397,499.85 


2,790,784.49 





Premium Reserve ‘ , ' ‘ , ‘ ' 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses ’ , . . . . 
All Other Liabilities ‘ , : ‘ ‘ . , 
Contingency Reserve* . ‘ ‘ . . ‘ . 
CAPITAL STOCK . ‘ ‘ ' - $1,000,000.00 
NET SURPLUS , . . -  1,790,784.49 
TOTAL ‘ ; : ‘ . . ‘ R 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS _. : ‘ . , 


SUMNER BALLARD, President 
80 John Street, New York 


$5,254,495.57 


2,790,784.49 


*Contingency Reserve represents difference between value carried 
in assets and actual December 31. 1933 market quotations on all 
bonds and stocks owned. 
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Revision of Gold 
Insurance Is Likely 


REINSURANCE IS BIG PROBLEM 


Changes in Open Policy Conditions Con- 
sidered Probable Before Next 
Abnormal Gold Movement 


gold by open cover is 
London these days as 
definitely uneconomic. According to one 
underwriter, the only gold movements 
are abnormal movements. It is suggested 
that these gold consignments should be 
insured, like shipping vessels, on a pay- 
ment greater than the risk alone war- 
rants. 

At present 


The insurance of 
being described 


underwriters are receiving 
news of last-minute liabilities on the big 
liners without additional premiums. 
Banking houses make a business of ex- 
porting gold for clients under their 
covers. 

The heavy burden and exorbitant re- 
insurance rates which the market is 
bearing are simply due to the size of 
vold consignments being sent in one 
ship. Yet bullion exporters are bound to 
ship by the swiftest vessel sailing at the 
earliest date, which will inevitably result 
in cargoes such as that of £9,000,000—a 
record—recently carried by the Majestic 
and that almost equally large transported 
by the Europa 

Europa Shipment 

The case of the Europa has caused the 
most comment Although high reinsur- 
ance rates were paid in respect of gold 
on this liner, underwriters were not ad- 
vised until four days after she sailed of 
an important value of gold shipped by 
her, and covered under an open cover for 
a leading financial house. The insurance 
would have been valid if the vessel had 
been lost before the advice to under- 
writers was sent in, but there would 
have been no opportunity for underwrit- 
ers with heavy liabilities to have dis- 
posed of them by, reinsurance. 


These “open covers” generally contain 
a clause under which they can ‘a can- 
celed by giving notice of an agreed pe- 
riod. While the market will undoubtedly 


see — of gold through the pres- 
ent rush, it is probable that some meas- 
ure of nF ll will be adopted after it is 
over and gold shipments become normal 
again. 

So far as London is concerned, the 
available market for gold has contracted 
rather than expanded because Lloyd's 
non-marine underwriters are no longer 


writing the risk, a development due, it is 
understood, to the fact that the “names” 
on marine syndicates are generally also 


on non-marine syndicates, so that if both 
markets wrote gold in transit when the 
market was over full, the liabilities of 
individual “names” would be duplicated 
in many instances. 
Assuming that marine 
London are now running 
lines on gold than before, this would not 
account for the obvious expansion of 
the market, which is, in all probability, 
due to foreign markets coming actively 
into the business. It has not yet been 
possible to obtain any precise informa- 
tion on this point, but it would not be 
surprising to learn that not only the 
principal Continental markets have been 
accepting gold risks freely, but also that 
American underwriters have come into 
the market strongly. 


underwriters in 
much larger 


APPOINTMENT BY THE ALBANY 


The Albany Insurance Co. has ap- 
pointed the National pacwager Corp. as 


veneral agent in the State of Washing 
ton. F d Haupt is insurance manage! 
of the National Discount Corp., which is 


also general agent for the Central Union, 
automobile department of the London & 
Scottish and surety department of the 


New York Casualty. 


Ruling Sought About 


Explosives on Vessels 


Efforts to obtain protection for marine 
property in New York harbor by the 
Port of New York Authority were re- 
newed a few days ago in a letter to 
William E. Lee, chairman of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, seeking 
suitable regulations for transportation of 
explosives and other dangerous articles 
in ships. 

The communication, signed by J. E. 
Ramsey, general manager of the Port 
Authority, points to the recent fire on 
the City of Montgomery when the burn- 
ing ship was permitted to proceed up the 
Hudson River to its berth in the center 
of the citv and into a most valuable pier 
system. The ship carried 2,000 tons of 
turpentine, resin and lumber. “The sit- 
uation is serious,” the letter said, “and 
in the absence of appropriate regulations 
for the safe carriage of dangerous com- 
modities by water, persons and property 
in this district will continue to be ex- 
posed to grave risks.” 


Sprinkler Rebate Clause 
In New Vessel Policy 


The big new Orient liner to be con- 
structed at Vickers’ Works, Barrow-in- 
Furness, England, is at present being in- 
sured at a valuation of £720,000. The 


insurance is interesting for the reason 
that 1714%4% of the premium is return- 
able if a sprinkler outfit is installed at 


an early stage of the construction. 

This sort of condition in the premium 
is a comparatively recent custom. Ex- 
perience has proved that fire constitutes 
the main risk for ships when nearing 
completion, and it is natural that under- 
writers should grant special terms for 
any satisfactory precaution against fire. 
The present rate for this vessel is 
17/40th%, the insurance being for fif- 
teen months with the customary option 
of continuation. 


PACIFIC FIRE AUTO RATES 

The Pacific Fire has received permis- 
sion from the New York Insurance De- 
partment to file a 15% differential on all 
automobile rates, effective April 1. In 
1933 its underwriting record on automo- 
bile lines showed an improvement over 
the 1932 experience and so the company 
has gained the right to write at rates be- 
low those promulgated by the National 
Automobile Underwriters Association. 
Other companies which write automobile 


fire lines at differential rates in New 
York State include the British America, 
Merchants Fire, Washington Assurance, 


General 
York and 


Lumbermen’s of 
Exchange, 
\merican 


Philadelphia, 
Northern of New 
\utomobile Fire 


Rinman Fearful of 
Rate-Cutting Results 


Axel Rinman, prominent Scandinavian 
marine underwriter and president of the 
International Union of Marine Insurance, 


believes that 1934 is likely to be a diffi- 
cult year, but he hopes that further re- 
ductions in rates and hull values will 
not be permitted, 

‘The year before us,” 


continues Mr. 
Rinman, “is likely 


to be trying in more 
than one respect. After two or three 
vears of rather satisfactory underwrit- 
in results (mostly attributable to favor- 
able but unforeseen circumstances, as we 
all know) all signs now tend to show that 
the pleasant spell is over. The year 1933 
i self may perhaps turn out fairly satis- 
factorily, but in my opinion it will, never- 
theless be earmarked as a most fatal 
year. Because in 1933, underwriters, for- 

‘tful of past troubles, have allowed the 
marine branch to suffer a very manifest 
deterioration. It would be almost a mir- 
acle if in 1934 and 1935 the figures should 
not reflect in a conspicuous way the mis- 
takes made in 1933. 

“The damage already done is not eas- 
ily or quickly repaired but the least one 
can expect at this stage is that further 
reductions in rates and values be avoided 
and that in 1934 we shall be privileged 
to witness a determined and concerted 
action with a view to regaining the 
¢round which was lost in 1933.” 


British Cncdiatailinis 
Pay Honor to Jacobs 


\ number of prominent underwriters, 
including a strong deputation from Liver- 
pool, assembled in the library at Lloyd’s 
at London recently, the occasion being 
the presentation of some antique sil- 
ver to L. Jacobs, marine underwriter of 
the Alliance Assurance, who retired 
from the chairmanship of the Joint Hull 
Committee last December after serving 
in that capacity for the greater part of 
thirteen years. 

In making the presentation Eustace R. 
Pulbrook, the new chairman of the Joint 
Hull Committee, said that the reason Mr. 
Jacobs had been so great a success in 
that office was not only his great tact 
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Vessel Owner Covered 
By Policy to Chartere; 


A Diesel vessel and barges were char. 
tered for the canal season of 1932. The 
charter party provided that the chartere; 
should procure carrier’s legal liability jp. 
surance covering all cargoes loaded on 
said steamer and consorts, in such 
amount as to cover legal liability of the 
owner and of the steamer and her cop. 
sorts. A -policy was issued by the 
Connecticut Fire to the charterer “for 
account of whom it may concern.” 


The vessel and her barges, operating 
for the charterer, carried a cargo of grain 
from Buffalo to New York, the property 
of a grain company. On the way one 
of the barges was sunk by striking 4 
bridge abutment at North Troy and her 
cargo became a total loss. 

Subsequent proceedings resulted in a 
decree against the owner of the steamer, 
the charterer having gone into bank. 
ruptcy, for $13.335 stipulated damages, 
The owner sued the insurance company 
for this sum, with costs in the action 
against the owner. The insurance com- 
pany resisted recovery on the theory 
that the steamer owner was not an in- 
sured under the policy and therefore the 
loss should not be visited on the insurer 

The Federal District Court for eastern 
New York, Lowery Connecticut Fire. 
5 F. Supp. 325, held that the owner of 
the vessel and barges was insured under 
the policy, since he “had an insurable 
interest in the due performance of the 
carrier’s duty and consequently in the 
legal liability of the carrier for failure 
to perform that duty.” 

But it appeared that subsequent to the 
entry of the decree against him, the ves- 
sel owner settled his loss for $9,000. The 
court held that sum to be the measure 
of his loss as a result of the sinking of 
his barge with the grain. to which was 
added a stipulated counsel fee in the de- 
fense of the grain company’s action. 


and courtesy and patience, but also his 
simple honesty. Replying, Mr. Jacobs 
said that he thought at times that under- 
writers were liable to underrate the com- 
mittee, but it was a valuable asset and 
had a great international reputation. 


Automobile Insurance Outlook 
Brighter Says Fireman’s Fund 


Continued improvement in automobile 
sales creates a brighter outlook for auto- 
mobile insurance, says the Fireman’s 
Fund in its Record. It is well to real- 
ize, however, that the forces of recovery 
which stimulate the demand for cars and 
insurance perform a similar function for 
other necessary products and services, 
each of which must compete for a share 
of the prospect's dollar. 


Under present conditions, if an in- 














New York: 25 Gold Street 

Atlanta: 10 Pryor Street 

Boston: 141 Milk Street 

Chicago: Insurance Exchange Bldg. 
Dallas: Frank Rimmer 
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APPLETON & COX, INC. 


UNDERWRITERS 
8 South William Street 
NEW YORK 
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AND INLAND INSURANCE 





Branch Offices and General Agents: 


Detroit: First National Bank Bldg. 
George S. Kausler, Ltd. 
Hibernia Bank Building 


Pacific Marine Ins. Agency 
114 Sansome Street 


New Orleans: 


San Francisco: 




















vestment is made in one product or ser- 
vice it is apt to be at the expense of 
something else which may be equally, if 
not more vitally, necessary. The insur- 


ance salesman must, therefore, exercise 
unusual intelligence and effort in going 
after business. 


Sell Former Assureds 

The logical starting point is to review 
office records and to list the clients who 
have dropped some form of automobile 
insurance. These people were originally 
convinced that they needed such protec- 
tion, and probably only the most urgent 
reasons of cconomy caused them to drop 
it. The motorist who has once known 
the real sense of security which insur- 
ance gives will not be hard to re-sell. 

In selling insurance to the new cat 
owner the approach is important. He is 
buying a car because he expects to en- 
joy it. The smart automobile salesman 
sells recreation, comfort, style, transpor- 
tation and convenience more than cylin- 
ders, valves and wheels. The smart in- 


surance man will likewise offer peace of 


mind and securitv, which enhance the 
enjoyment of the car. 

The insurance prospect of the most 
desirable type will not operate his auto- 
mobile until he is adequately insured; 
and insurance men will do well to outwit 
competition by contacting owners who 
are in need of new cars, instead of wait- 
ing for the new car to be purchased. 

The motorist is apt to buy insurance 
from the first agent who makes it a 
point to solicit intelligently the business. 
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One of the significant trends of the 


sessions has been the 


1934 legislative 
number of bills 
to rid the 


introduced which are 


business of unauthor- 


aimed 
ved insurance 
particularly at Llovds of London compe- 
Measures of this type are before 


and which are directed 


tition. 
the Seventy-Third Congress making it 
unlawful for an individual or corporation 


United States 


to collect 


loing business within the 
to solicit insurance by mail or 


premiums in any state without designat- 


th an agent upon whom service of sum- 
had, 
jurisdiction of the 

Massachusetts and South 


ions may be and consenting to the 


state courts. 


Carolina are 


the first states this year in which such 
bills have become law. The Bay State 
act, now Chapter 14, Laws 1934, was 


enacted as proposed by Insurance Com- 
L. Brown. It 
publish no- 


missioner Merton gives 
\Ir. Brown authorization to 
tices relative to unlicensed foreign insur- 
ance companies or societies in such form 
she may elect, stressing that the com- 
pany is not licensed to do business in the 
state: furthermore, that the company 1s 
not amenable to suit in the state courts 
enforce claims under its policies, to- 
ecther with any facts that the commis- 
sioner may possess in regard to the com- 
pany’s financial standing or stability. 


Two N. Y. State Bills 


Lloyds of London underwriters will 
probably not regard kindly a bill before 
the New York Senate which amends 


relating to 
companies, 
20 cents on 


section 187 of the tax law, 

franchise tax on insurances 

by newly imposing a tax of 

cach dollar of the premium charged by 

any foreign insurer not a resident of 

New York state and not authorized to 
insurance business therein. As 


lo an 
; sa oe 
(igested by the Association of Casualty 


& Surety Executives the bill further pro- 
vides: 

“Reinsurance shall be exempt from the tax 

wosed by th is act. Every person or company 
to whom such policy shall be issued shall with 
old trom each premium the amount of this 
es and shall pay it to the state tax commission 
W 1 ten days from the time such premiums 





sel due. Every person or company required 
to withhold the tax shall be liable for the tax 
and for failure to pay shall be subject to a 
enalty. 

" Another New York Senate bill against 
non-licensed companies would amend the 
imstirance law by providing that any 
company, association or reciprocal, which 
solicits business through the mails or de- 


livers a policy through the mails, shall 
be amend to be doing business in the 
State and shall be deemed to have ap- 


1 


pointed the Superintendent of Insurance 


ts attorney upon service. This service 
shall be complete when mailed by the 
Superintendent to such organization. 


Other Measures 
lwo further Massachusetts bills on un- 
authorized insurance have been intro- 
duced by Commissioner Brown. The 
frst, No. 112, prohibits solicitation, ad- 


‘eriising and transaction of business in 
seneral by an unlicensed foreign insur 
ance comn- ; 

ince company Whoever aids in such 


ransaction shall be personally liable as 
aninsurer thereon, and shall be punished 





by fine and/or imprisonment. 
revising section 3 of 


The second bill, 


1934 Unauthorized Insurance Bills 
Hit At London Lloyds Competition 


Massachusetts and South Carolina Legislatures Have Already 
Passed Laws; Congressional Measures Pending; Bills 
Up in N. Y., N. J. and Virginia 


the insurance law relating to solicitation 


and negotiation of insurance in un- 
authorized companies, provides in part: 
“No person, firm, association or cor- 


poration, except as expressly authorized, 
shall make any contract or insurance as 
an insurer and no person shall solicit 
the making of, or negotiate, effect or 
procure, or transact any business in con- 
nection with, any such contract, or aid 


in any manner whatsoever. Any viola- 
tion shall be punished, in the case of a 
corporation, by a fine of not less than 
$100 nor more than $1,000, and, in the 
case of an individual by said fine and 
imprisonment for not over a year, or 
both.” 

In New Jersey Assemblyman Preiser 


has introduced House bill No. 127 mak- 


revision of section &8& of 


ing a general 
the insurance law relating to the doing 
of business in the state by unauthorized 


provides that such trans- 
action of business shall be unlawful 
whether it be done directly or through 
brokers, agents or others; that any per- 
son or firm violating provisions of the 
law shall be guilty of misdemeanor and 
shall be jointly or severally liable in any 
cause of action arising. 


New South Carolina Law 


insurers. It 


Spurred on by State Insurance Com- 
missioner Sam B. King, the South Caro- 
lina legislature has adopted Senate bill 
No. 1072 (against unlicensed companies 
whose activities in the state had greatly 
increased) as a 1934 law. A resolution 
adopted early in January by this legis- 
lature provided | in part: 

“That the Congress of the United 
States be, and is hereby memorialized to 
enact such legislation as will prevent in- 
surance companies unlicensed to do busi- 
ness in the various states from using the 
mail to transact their business in any 
such state in which they have no license 
in accordance with the law of that state.” 

Virginia is also tightening up on trans- 
action of business by unauthorized com- 
panies with its House bill No. 90. 


REVIEW COMPENSATION RATING 

The actuarial committee of the Com- 
pensation Rating Board of New York 
met on Thursday to review various plans 
proposed to improve the compensation 
rating situation. 


ROESCH REJOINS SPECTATOR 

W. Eugene Roesch has rejoined The 
Spectator after several years in the com- 
pany and agency fields. 


SELLING’S TENTH MILESTONE 

Christian F. Selling, assistant secre- 
tary, Sun Indemnity, in charge of its ac- 
cident and health underwriting country- 


wide, has been with the company ten 
years. 
MADE BIG GAIN IN N. J. 
The United States Casualty rolled up 


net premiums of $804,739 last year in 
New Jersey, a big gain over the 1932 
production Net losses paid were 
$357,372. 


JOHN S. TURN IN FLORIDA 
John S. Turn, general manager ‘in New 
York of the Aetna Life & Affiliated 
Companies, and Mrs. Turn are on a va- 
cation in St. Petersburg, Florida. 
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Ralph Reed Wolfe Joins 
Royal-Liverpool Group 


ASSISTING RALPH W. SMILEY 


Was Chief Editorial Writer of Hartford 
Courant; Spectator’s Field Editor; 
Also With Aetna Life 


Ralph Reed Wolfe, who has been with 
The Spectator for the past six 
field editor 
extends over a 


years as 
and whose newspaper career 


twenty-five year period, 
joins the Royal-Liverpool 
Monday, March 19. Mr 
serve in an 
W. Smiley, 


Group. It 


Group on 
Wolfe 
to Ralph 


will 
assisting capacity 
director of the 
to edit 
a series of educational 


publicity 


will be his job “Pro- 


duction Pointers,” 
bulletins which the Royal-Liverpool fire 


companies have been sending out to their 


salaried field representatives for som 
months 

Mr. Wolfe, graduate of Trinity Col- 
lege, Hartford, spent his early newspa- 


per days as a reporter on the Hartford 
Courant, and one of the experiences which 


he enjoyed the most was his interview 
with the famous late Sarah Bernhardt 
Later Mr. Wolfe became Sunday editor 
and then chief editorial writer of the 
Courant, and figured in many important 
stories. His writing has a clear-cut, un- 
derstandable style. 

Serving on the publicity staff of a large 


company is by no means a new experi- 
ence for Mr. Wolfe as he was with the 
\etna Life & Affiliated Companies while 


in Hartford in a similar capacity, mak- 
ing many friends among department 
heads and officers of by: at group. He was 


Herbert Clough & 


also vice -pre sident « 


Co., New York 

In addition to his writings on insur- 
ance Mr. Wolfe is a dramatic critic of 
ability. 


McPEAK RECENT VISITOR 
Daniel McPeak, Pacific Coast depart- 
ment manager of the Great American 
Indemnity, was a recent and welcom« 
visitor at the home office, having at- 
tended the annual round-up of ficld su 
pervisors and branch managers of thie 


Great American group. Mr. McPeak, 
connected with the Great American In 
demnity since its inception, has donc 


constructive work on the coast and his 
department has enjoyed a good experi- 
ence. His associate manager is A. W 


Hillback. 
A. DUNCAN REID 60 YRS. OLD 


A. Duncan Reid, president, Globe In- 
demnity, now vacationing in 
celebrated his sixtieth birthday = on 
March 13 


JOYCE GOING TO COAST 
William B. Joyee, president of W. B 
Joyee & Co., 115 Broadway, New 
make a quick trip to the 
Pacific Coast. 


is soon to 


Florida, 


York, 


H. H. SHOMO NOW PRESIDENT 


Elected to Chief Office in American Cas- 
ualty of Reading, Which Co. He Helped 
To Organize 32 Years Ago 

Harvey H. Shomo, 


organizers of the 


of the 
Casualty of 


who was one 
\merican 


Reading, Pa., thirty-two years ago and 


who has been its secretary-treasurer 


elected to be its 
ago upon the re- 


since inception, was 
president a short time 
business of E. P 


who held that office 


tirement from active 
Van Reed, 
years. 

Mr. Shomo, beloved 
American Casualty field force, has had 
a career in insurance extending over 
forty-four years. An expert on accident 
and health underwriting, he is one of the 
strong pillars of the Health & Accident 
Underwriters Conference of Chicago 
Prominent in civic affairs in Reading 
he is a bank director, Mason, Shriner. 
and a prominent member of the Patriotic 
Order of Sons of America 

His election to the presidency of thi 
\merican Casualty was enthusiastically 
received by his many friends. 


for many 


throughout the 


Digest of Present Liquor 
Laws by Retail Credit Co. 


Following up its two previous sum- 
maries on the prohibition situation the 
Retail Credit Co. has just prepared a 
Special After-Repeal edition of Inspec- 


tion News which summarizes in readable 
fashion the present liquor laws and con- 
ditions prevailing in each state of the 
Union 

If Noah were surveying the situation, 
he would lay plans for a sturdy ark, 
Inspection News observes, as the present 


liquor flood indicates a long wet spell 
ahead. During the last year of the pre- 
prohibition era liquor could be sold I 
gally in 18 states. Today legal liquor 
can be sold in 28 states and in the 1). of 
C. It is felt that there are 10 additional 
states that will very likely ratify liquor 
control laws before the close of 1934 
Three states are expected to repeal 
their dry laws early in 1935, leaving 
about seven theoretically dry states 
which, it is noted, are not bone dry as 
one permits importing of one quart of 


spirits per month licenses 
the manufacture of 
out of the state. 
\s a guide to new underwriting 
tions after Repeal this Inspection News 


and another 
brandies for export 


Cc nd 


edition is viewed as a valuable help. Miss 
(jrace Stephens, editor of Retail Credit 
publications, supervised the survey 


R. Il. DEPOSIT BILL 

\ special deposit bill is before the 
Kho Island lecislature naking neces 

irvy that all companies doing business 
in the state should deposit with the state 
treasurer $200,000 in a= special reserve 
fund Out of this fund claimants would 
be paid in event of receivership or bank 
ruptcy of the company 
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Companies Sueve for Quality Not Quantity i in N. J. 


prolonged depression casualty and 
‘eo Bos in New . i 
production than in rolling up a big volume in more or 
i ‘he T Travelers Indemnity i 
stellar position with $2,952,012 in net premiums as officially re- 
] Department of i ‘hi 
1 » for these c ympanies of $2,944,757. 
if Aetna Casualty & Surety 
i __with $1,674,598, i 


surety 0s Hed te iin 
ested in quality 
less unprofitable 


Aewme Casualty & Surety Co. compared favorably with the 


other million dollar production leaders were the ( 
$ i : y with $1,531,576; 
Mutual with $1,216,082, and Fidelity & 


with $1,276,176; 
Manufacturers Casualty again wrote more 
i $936,325 in losses) having 


to a million were 
Employers Liability, 


\me rica \ with $007, 597 ; 


, consistently a production 
premiums last year. 


2,969 





American Automobile 


Citizens Casualty Co. of N. Y. 
American ay, Co. 


American emai 


Columbian National 





American Credit Sedemaien one of N. y. 
Ne Concord Casualty & Surety Co. 


poe rican E mployers’ 


$124,648 


Connecticut General 


$20,992 





28,857 


Connecticut Indemnity Co. 


4 





American Motori ists $319 


$364 





" Continental Quenee ee 
Ne 


‘Come indemnity Co. 


ones ican Batusd 


Benefit Association of Railway Employes 





Car & General Ins. 








American Polic yholders’ 
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Net Losses Fidelity 
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American Re-Insurance Co. 
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Net Net Losses 
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‘2 Other Liability age 68,237 60,0. 
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Employers Reinsurance Corp. 


Premiums 
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d= Accident and Health 
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Other Liability ......0+.-. 548 
Workmen's Compensation. 5,143 
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Kate Smith, popular radio singer who 
made the song “When the Moon Comes 
Over the Mountain” famous, has turned 
her talents to safety broadcasting, hav- 
ing appeared before the microphone as 
“The Safety Crusader” in an audition 
which was held simultaneously a few 
weeks ago at Carnegie Hall, New York, 
the Aetna Life building auditorium, Hart- 
ford, and Maryland Casualty auditorium, 
Baltimore. Writing about it Harry A. 
Warner, editor of the Maryland’s Bud- 
get, Says currently: 

“This audition was presented by the 
Columbia Broadcasting System in co-op- 
eration with the National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Underwriters for the pur- 
pose of showing how a safety campaign 
and the advertising of casualty insurance 
might be handled over the air. Repre- 
sentatives of the various insurance com- 
panies in the several cities attended. 

“The broadcast proved very interest- 
ing. Kate Smith broadcast her program 
from Minneapolis to the New York stu- 
dio, and her program in turn was “piped” 
to the various audition halls. 

“The following is part of her safety 
message : 


Kate’s Safety Message 


“Folks, yesterday I went to call on 
one of my safety clubs. It’s one they’ve 
organized here in Minneapolis at the 
Benjamin Franklin School. After I’d 
met everyone and was ready to leave, 
Miss Calhoun, the principal, told me that 
one of her favorite pupils had been in a 
bad accident the day before and was in 
the hospital with some serious injuries. 
I hurried over to the hospital to see her. 





Kate Smith, Popular Radio Star, 
Helpful As the Safety Crusader 


The authorities were very nice and took 
me to the children’s ward, where I found 
a sweet little girl all trussed up with a 
broken leg and other bad injuries. 

“‘T learned that slippery streets—too 
much speed on a school street and brakes 
that were not in good condition had been 
the fault of it all. Poor little kid; she 
hadn’t considered any of these things 
when she dashed across the street, and 
now these terrible results. Tomorrow 
night we’re having a meeting of an adult 
Safety Crusaders Club and we’re going 
pretty heavily into precautions that must 
be taken to prevent such accidents. 

“Then I’m gonna spend some time 
with our juvenile safety crusaders and 
talk over the things that they must be 
careful of. Right now, however, I’m 
gonna sing a song for that little girl be- 
cause this morning I had a radio put at 
her bedside—and I know she’s listenin’. 
Here ya are, honey, and it’s the one you 
asked me to do.’” 





NORWICH UNION IND. CHANGES 

The Norwich Union Indemnity has ap- 
pointed R. L. Plunkett as superintendent 
of the automobile department in its 
metropolitan New York office, where he 
was located prior to his appointment as 
manager of the company’s western serv- 
ice department in Chicago. Mr. Plunkett 
is well equipped by training and past 
experience to assume the responsibilities 
of this important position. 

W. R. Moony, who has been field rep- 
resentative in the Western service de- 
partment, succeeds Mr. Plunkett as man- 
ager there. Mr. Moony has had a long 
and well-grounded experience in the cas- 
ualty business. 


R. W. STEWART HONORED 





National Surety Corp. V.-P. at San Fran- 
cisco Elected Head of Northern Cal- 
ifornia Surety Organizations 

R. W. Stewart, National Surety Corp. 
vice-president at San Francisco, has been 
elected president of the Surety Under- 
writers Association of Northern Califor- 
nia and the Northern California Confer- 
ence on Acquisition Cost for Fidelity and 
Surety, succeeding J. A. Swearingen, 
bonding manager, Aetna Affiliated Com- 
panies, who was given a dinner. 

Other officers are A. Douglas Mennie, 
superintendent, bonding department, 
Eagle Indemnity, Globe Indemnity and 
Royal Indemnity, vice-president; and W. 
G. Kelso, manager, bonding department, 
Maryland Casualty, secretary-treasurer. 
Mr. Kelso succeeds Fred J. Butcher, 
Fireman’s Fund Indemnity. 





National Bureau Extends Burglary 
Inspection Plan to Cook County 


Extension of the National Bureau’s 
central inspection plan, which has suc- 
cessfully operated in the New York met- 
ropolitan area, to Cook County, IIL, has 
been completed by the Bureau’s burglary 
department. 

In Chicago the plan’s operation will 
provide for the instalation of secondary 
iron defense behind all doors and ac- 
cessible windows, including show win- 
dows on the more hazardous risks. Such 
protection of show windows is expected 
to curb the “smash and run” type of 
burglary, a serious menace to  shop- 
keepers. 

The National Bureau will certify in- 
stalations which meet with its standards, 
and a substantial premium reduction will 
be allowed for certified risks in connec- 
tion with mercantile open stock burglary 
insurance. 


A. L. AND P. D. RATE DECREASES 





Agents Get Nat’! Bureau’s Revised Auto 
Premium Charges For Sections of 
New Jersey and Vermont 

More favorable experience in automo- 
bile public liability and property damage 
insurance has permitted a reduction in 
rates for those coverages in sections of 
New Jersey and Vermont. There were 
no increases in either of the two states. 

In New Jersey, according to revised 
rate sheets received by agents from the 
National Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters, A. L. and P. D. decreases 
have been promulgated for Territory 4, 
which is Camden and the county north 
of Evesham road; for Territory 8, which 
is New Brunswick and all territory with- 
in five miles of the city limits; Territory 
10, which is Paterson suburban and com- 
prises the township of Wayne and the 
borough of Pompton Lakes in Passaic 
County and all of Bergen County except 
the boroughs of East Paterson, Lodi and 
Wallington and the city of Garfield. The 
decreases vary from 10 to 15%. 

In Vermont the cities of Burlington 
and Rutland with contiguous territory 
have been lifted from the remainder of 
the state to form a new rating territory. 
The cities and their counties retain the 
old rates while the remainder of the 
state received a decrease of about 15% 
in automobile public liability and no de- 
crease in property damage. 


N. J. Monopolistic Fund Bill 
Hit by Harry L. Godshall 


Harry L. Godshall, Atlantic City agent, 
in submitting his report as legislative 
committee chairman of the New Jersey 
Association of Underwriters at its Tren- 
ton meeting recently was critical of 
the monopolistic state fund compensa- 
tion bill just introduced in the state leg- 
islature by Assemblyman Burke. In 
previous legislative sessions a competi- 
tive state fund rather than monopolistic 
fund bill has been introduced. 
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Insurance Co. of 
North America 
PHILADELPHIA 
* 


CAPITAL $1,000,000 


Casualty 
Fidelity 
Surety 


Unquestioned 
Financial Stability 


Unique, Convenient Policies 
Complete, Efficient Service 


All Modern Coverages 


Combination Automobile Policy, Com- 
bination Residence Policy and Complete 
Golfer's "olicy issued jointly with allied 


fire companies. 


How Auto Accident Prevention 
Work Is Reflected In Rating 


What it is possible to accomplish in a 
material way in controlling the cost of 
automobile liability insurance by carrying 
on an active and effective accident pre- 
vention campaign was presented by Al- 
bert E. Spottke, manager of the automo- 
bile department of the National Bureau of 
Casualty & Surety Underwriters, when 
speaking before the Fifth Annual Greater 
New York Safety Conference on March 6. 
Among the suggestions he had to offer 
were the following: 

In the final analysis the rate for auto- 
mobile insurance is made by a method di- 
rectly comparable with that followed by 
the manufacturer of shoes or furniture 
in arriving at the selling price for his 
product. By means of a system of cost 
accounting the manufacturer arrives at 
the cost of producing his product. To 
that cost he adds the amounts to provide 
for overhead and merchandising expenses 
and thus arrives at the price paid by 
the consumer. The difference in devel- 
oping the insurance rate lies only in the 
fact that the rate maker must ascertain 
the loss cost of the insurance or the pure 
premium from the record of previous in- 
surance transactions and on the basis of 
this cost calculate rates which will prop- 
erly reflect the conditions that may be 
expected to prevail during the time the 
policy is in force. 

The amount of money actually paid 
out by the insurance companies in the 
settlement of automobile accident claims 
depends on a number of factors. The 
more important of these are the number 
and severity of automobile accidents, the 
manner and effectiveness of traffic regu- 
lation, the density of traffic, the claim- 
mindedness of the community and the 
attitude of attorneys and juries. Other 
factors may enter the situation, but the 
aforementioned are usually the more im- 
portant ones. 

Inasmuch as the pure premium or the 
pure loss cost is the principal element 
of the rate and accounts for the differ- 
ence in the rates between the various 
territories, the rate for an individual ter- 
ritory is obviously largely influenced by 
the driving habits and the attitude of 
the residents of that territory. 


Effects of Accident Reduction 


An accident prevention program force- 
fully and conscientiously administered 
should be reflected in a reduction in both 
the number and severity of accidents. If 
all other factors which enter the situa- 
tion remain constant, a reduction in the 
amount of money paid out by the com- 
panies in the settlement of claims should 
result. If this comes to pass, the average 
loss cost or the pure premium per insured 
automobile will be depressed in propor- 
tion to the drop in the amount paid out 
in the settlement of claims. Since the 
rate is a function of the loss cost this 
can have but one effect and that is a re- 
duction in the cost for insurance. 

However, it is important to bear in 
mind that the automobie rate represents 
a composite picture of all of the factors 
which contribute to the payment of 
losses by the insurance companies in a 
given territory, and while accident pre- 
vention work may reduce the number of 
accidents there may be other factors at 
work which adversely affect the situation. 

We have all read from time to time 
of judgments being handed down against 
automobile owners which on the basis of 
the description of the injury sustained 
appeared to be unusually high and even 
excessive. If juries in a community dis- 
play an attitude of “sock the insurance 
company,” then quite naturally consid- 
erable of the good work done in the line 
of accident prevention loses its effect- 
iveness in controlling the cost of insur- 
ance. We have also undoubtedly read 
of the activity of accident rings which 





bring fraudulent claims against automo- 
bile owners and operators. Unless there 
is a forceful and successful prosecution 
of such rings and a stamping out of 
such fraudulent practices, the good re- 
sults to be expected from an accident 
prevention campaign may be completely 
nullified. There is, of course, always the 
consoling thought that even where an 
unfavorable situation exists regarding the 
attitude of juries and the claim attitude 
of the public, whatever accident preven- 
tion work is carried on has, to the extent 
that it is successful, prevented an in- 
crease in the cost-of insurance. 

Rate Reductions Follow Improvements 

In view of the fact that the automobile 
rate maker must depend on the record 
of past insurance transactions to deter- 
mine a fair price for the policy and, fur- 
thermore, that some time must elapse to 
permit litigation to run its course if a 
complete picture of the amount of money 
paid out by the companies during a given 
period is to be obtained, a certain amount 
of lag is introduced between the time 
that conditions in a territory improve 
and the time that this improvement be- 
comes evident in the experience of the 
companies. 

The companies, however, endeavor to 
adjust rates to existing conditions as 
closely as it is possible to do so from a 
practical standpoint, and here it is not 
amiss to remark that during the past 
few years with a constantly rising loss 
cost this lag has been operating directly 
against the companies. This point should 
be borne in mind, however, that before 
any recognition can be given to effective 
accident prevention work the _ results 
must have crystalized so as to be truly 
reliable. 

There is a way in which a more direct 
and immediate recognition may be given 
the accident record of a fleet owner and 
that is through the application of the ex- 
perience rating plan. Under this plan 
each risk which qualifies is rated by com- 
paring the losses actually incurred on the 
fleet with the amount available in the 
premium for that fleet. If the record of 
the fleet has been better than the aver- 
age, then the fleet receives a credit or 
a discount from the manual rate. If, on 
the other hand, it has been worse than 
the average, then the fleet receives a 
debit or an increase over the manual rate. 

To show what this means in dollars and 
cents let us take a medium sized fleet 
located in the metropolitan area for 
which the annual premium for public lia- 
bility insurance is $2,000 and for prop- 
erty damage insurance $1,000. During 
the period considered in the rating the 
company incurred $500 in public liability 
and $100 in property damage losses. Such 
a fleet would receive a credit of about 
20% for public liability and 40% for prop- 
erty damage insurance. Over a three 
year period this would mean a saving of 
$1,200 in the cost of public liability in- 
surance and again the same amount for 
property damage insurance. If we take 
a larger fleet where the premium for pub- 
lic liability insurance is around $5,000, 
and for property damage around $2,500, 
with a loss record proportional to that 
of the smaller fleet, we find that the 
saving over a three year period amounts 
to about $5,000 in the cost of public lia- 
bility insurance and about $3,500 in the 
cost of property damage insurance. 

Careless Operator Penalized 

In contrast to the savings realized by 
the careful fleet operator, the careless 
operator will find that accidents are ex- 
pensive. The medium sized fleet with 
an annual premium of $2,000 for public 
liability and $1,000 for property damage 
coverage which instead of keeping its 
claim record for a three year period 
down to the payment of $500 for public 
liability and $100 for property damage 
actually produces claims to the amount 
of $6,000 for public liability and $3,000 
for property damage, will incur an added 
expense over a three year period of 





oa 
$3,000 for public liability insurance and 
$2,000 for property damage insurance 

Likewise, the larger fleet with an an 
nual premium of $5,000 for public liabil. 
ity insurance and $2,500 for Property 
damage insurance if it develops a on 
record over three years resulting in F 
000 paid out for public liability lose 
and $8,000 for property damage losses 
will incur an added expense for insur. 
ance over a three year period of approx. 
imatey $10,000 for public liability insyy. 
ance and $5,000 for property damage in- 
surance. 

The careful fleet owner will realize 4 
saving not only in the cost of his auto. 
mobile insurance but in the capital jp. 
vestment which he finds necessary jp 
connection with his motor vehicle equip- 
mnt, also in the rate of-depreciation of 
that equipment and in the cost of sery. 
icing the equipment and keeping it jp 
proper running order. Furthermore 
there is a real advertising and good wil 
value in the careful operation of a well. 
serviced and good-looking fleet of trucks 
and while it may be difficult to estimate 
this value in dollars and cents it un. 
questionably represents a sizable item, 
Obviously then in addition to the bene- 
fits from the humanitarian side of the 
question an effective accident prevention 
program cannot do otherwise but pay 
direct and substantial dividends to the 
motor vehicle owner. 





Ex-“King” of Carpathians 
Gets Pa. Compensation Job 


Gregory Zatkovich, once the “King” 
of Carpathian Russia, has been appoint- 
ed a state workmen’s compensation ref- 
eree by Governor Gifford Pinchot of 
Pennsylvania at a yearly salary of $5,000. 

It was in 1919 that Mr. Zatkovich be- 
came virtually King of Carpathian Rus- 
sia, his homeland. Then only a young 
attorney, Jerry Zatkovich, was active in 
the successful drive to make his home- 
land, a part of Austria-Hungary, an in- 
dependent state. He was selected by 
the president of the Czechoslovakian 
Union as Governor of Carpathian Russia, 
a semi-autonomous province in the east- 
ern end of the republic. 

For some time Mr. Zatkovich gov- 
erned the country with almost the pow- 
ers of a complete monarch and had it 
well on the way to an established order 
before he resigned and returned to his 
Pittsburgh law practice. 





JOHN J. HALL ACTIVITY 





Nat'l Bureau Expert Helps Organize 

Georgia and Florida Street and High- 

way Safety Campaigns 

As part of an effort to organize a 
street and highway safety campaign in 
Georgia John J. Hall, director, street and 
highway division, National Bureau of 
Casualty & Surety Underwriters, met 
March 9 and 10 in Atlanta with Gov- 
ernor Talmadge, the mayor and chief of 
police of the city. Several Atlanta agents 
and company men were also present. 

Following this meeting Mr. Hall went 
to Tallahassee, where he conferred with 
state authorities and insurance men ona 
similar program for that state. Earlier 
in the week he had attended a legisla- 
tive committee meeting of the mid-west- 
ern conference of motor vehicle admin- 
istrators. 





F. & C. PROMOTIONS 





Larger Responsibilities Given to Gilbert 
L. Kerr and Harry R. Muse; 
Good Work Recognized 
The Fidelity & Casualty has promoted 
Gilbert L. Kerr, up to now superintend- 
ent of its automobile department, to be 
superintendent of the casualty depart 
ment as assistant to H. K. Remington, 
secretary of the company. 


Another promotion made is that .gf 


Harry R. Muse, who has been in charge 
of the automobile business in the New 
York metropolitan office, to be superii- 
tendent of the same department at the 
home office. } 

Both men are well qualified for theif 
greater responsibilities. 
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On the Production “Firing Line” 








Prosperous, Busy Years Ahead For 
Agents In Surety Field —E. M. Allen 


Edward M. Allen, National Surety Corp. executive vice-president, who is known 


frot 


n coast to coast as one of the best posted surety production men in the business 
and who earlier in his career was president of a flourishing Arkansas agency, tells 


frankly in the following address why he is optimistic that the future ahead of us 
will be prosperous, busy years for agents who are alert to sales opportunities in the 
fidelity-surety field. As Mr. Allen puts it, “it is going to be up to you and to me 
to obliterate the wreckage of the past by building the future of our business on a 


constructive, co-operative, worthwhile basis.” 


High spots of his address, recently 


siven before the Insurance Club of Pittsburgh, follow: 


Eighty per cent. of the surety and fi- 
delity business of all companies during 
the past ten years produced a profit, even 
through the past four years. Approxi- 
mately 20% of the total volume, includ- 
ing the catastrophe lines, produced the 
terrible losses which affected all of the 
companies. These speculative lines should 
not be written in the future, and the 
agents who concentrate on what they 
know to be the profitable classifications 
will find their own work easier and their 
profits greater. — a 

Careful study of the underwriting rules 
and regulations of home offices will go a 
long ways toward preparing such agents 
for their task. The surety and fidelity 
business cannot be looked upon as a side 
line any longer. It is a major business 
which will grow and expand over the 
years, and considered from that stand- 
point will prove profitable to any well 
regulated agency. 

Against Organizing Co.’s for Writing 

Special Lines 

There is a tendency in some states to 
loosen the requirements for surety bonds 
on contracts. Other restrictions on 
suretyship have been advocated which, 
if made effective, will be harmful, not 
only to the state in dealing with irre- 
sponsible contractors, but particularly to 
the agents who should be put in a posi- 
tion now to improve their business sta- 
tus. Companies can well get along with- 
out business offered on an impossible 
underwriting basis. 

There are plenty of companies avail- 
able now with sufficient capital and sur- 
plus to take care of the fidelity and sure- 
y requirements of this country for many 
years to come. The organization of new 
companies inadequately financed for the 
purpose of writing special lines, like the 
liquor bonds and similar types of cover- 
age, should everywhere be discouraged. 
Wild cat competition at this particular 
juncture will serve only to demoralize a 
business that has ridden through the 
storm on a fairly secure basis, and which 
can insure over the years to come sound 
business methods that will guarantee real 
protection to the public. 

Getting down to “brass tacks,” let’s 
take a look at the various lines which 
are susceptible of real development on a 
safe basis at the present time: 

Fidelity Bonds Offer Widest Field 

Contract Bonds—It requires no wide 
stretch of the imagination to suggest 
that agents should be careful in going 
alter contract business. Many contrac- 
tors have suffered seriously during the 
Past few years. With the exception of 
Federal and state work, there has been 
a dearth of general contract business. 
Surety underwriters are amply justified 
i approaching contract risks with a vast 
amount of caution. Agents should. ac- 
quaint themselves with present-day 
underwriting regulations, and, if neces- 
‘ary, concentrate on other lines of en- 
deavor if the contractors or the contract 
business in their territories will not 
Measure up to the proper standard. 

Fidelity Business—Of all the lines open 
to the aggressive agent the fidelity classi- 
fication undoubtedly offers the widest 
fielc . Most agents are familiar with the 
\riting of blanket bonds for banks, but 
the Opportunity here is of course decid- 


edly limited under present-day banking 
conditions. The fidelity prospects in the 
other lines of business, however, are in- 
numerable, and any study of this classi- 
fication will present many unexpected 
opportunities in every community. Losses 
paid during the past four years indicate 
to a startling extent the lack of proper 
attention to the matter of fidelity pro- 
tection in almost every line of business. 

The very best prospect available to any 
agent in the solicitation of fidelity busi- 
ness is his own list of customers. * * * 

The introduction of the primary com- 
mercial blanket bond opened up an en- 
tirely new field for the alert agent. This 
bond may be sold to all classes of em- 
ployers other than those eligible for 
brokers or bankers blanket bonds. If 
you are not informed as to the details 
of this coverage, your companies will 
give you full information upon request. 

Court Bonds—We have here fiduciary 
bonds given by administrators, guardians, 
executors, ete. covering faithful per- 
formance of duties. We have also plain- 
tiffs’ and defendants’ judicial bonds which 
sometimes run into large figures. All 
court bonds are continuous in form and 
run from the time they are written until 
the administration or receivership or 
other trust is closed or the suit disposed 
of. Bonds of this type should be devel- 
oped through attorneys. A careful study 
of your court bond guide will familiarize 
you with the character of the bonds and 
the regulations governing their execu- 
tion. In most towns one progressive 
agent qualifies himself as a real court 
bond expert and the attorneys generally 
recognize that fact and turn to such agent 
a large amount of business. 


Sales Effect of Repeal 


License, Permit and Miscellaneous. In- 
demnity Bonds—Here is a marvelous 
field for the aggressive agent. If surety 
companies and their agents were func- 
tioning 100%, every municipal license, 
permit and franchise would be protected 
by a corporate surety bond. Such bonds 
would protect the municipality and third 
party interests as they may appear 
against any and all loss or damage aris- 
ing as a result of the granting of the 





——— 
Sees Salesmanship Lacking | 
The innumerable instances of under- | 
insurance brought to light when fi- | 
delity claims are paid prove conclu- | 
sively, says Mr. Allen, that salesman- | 
ship is as lacking among casualty and 
surety agents as among fire agents. 
He emphasizes: “It is no trick to sell | 
a bond required by law or by ordi- | 
nance, or to twist the renewal of a 
banker’s blanket bond from another 
agent. Any ‘order taker’ can do that 
type of selling. To acquire sufficient 
knowledge of the details of your busi- 
ness, however, to be able to study the 
needs of a customer, to analyze ex- | 
isting coverages and then recommend 
concisely and clearly a comprehensive 
plan of complete protection anticipat- 
ing all needs is quite a different mat- 
ter.” 

It is Mr. Allen’s conviction that the | 
life insurance companies have devel- 
oped intelligent salesmanship to a far 
greater extent than have the other | 
lines of insurance, as the results clear- | 
ly indicate. Urging that casualty- 
surety producers take a hint from life 
insurance methods Mr. Allen said: 
“The agent who makes four intelli- 
gently directed calls a day will pro- 
duce infinitely more business than the 
‘hit or miss’ type of agent who burns | 
up shoe leather contacting forty peo- 
ple a day with nothing specific in 
mind.” } 








license, permit or franchise. These are 
small premiums practically speaking, but 
the aggregate can be built up into a 
sizeable sum. 

The repeal of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment has opened up a wide field of li- 
cense bond business in the handling of 
the liquor traffic. This busniess is go- 
ing to increase rapidly and some agents 
are going to profit through their activity 
in acquainting themselves with the re- 
quirements of the business and aggres- 
sively seeking to acquire it. 

Building and Loan Blanket Bond—A 
new form of blanket bond, No. 18, known 
as the building and loan blanket bond, 
is now on the market. Every building 
and loan association, large or small, is 
a prospect. The sorrowful experience of 
building and loan associations since 1928 
should prompt any well-managed asso- 
ciation to procure as early as possible 
full protection through the use of this 
bond. The rates are reasonable, the 
coverage so comprehensive that any ag- 
“ressive agent reaching a prospect should 
be able to land the business. 

Suggests “Prospect Book” 

If I were a local agent today, 1 would prepare 
and keep up-to-date a “prospect book” in my 
territory. It would be a loose-leaf book. On 
one page, or as many as may be necessary, 4 
would list every contractor in my territory. I 
would systematically obtain and forward to my 
company every bit of information available re 
garding such contractor. I would arrange for 
certified financial statements and complete de- 
tailed information of the kind of work done, 
the experience over the years, the amount of 
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work on hand and the contractor’s plans for 
the future. 

There is no such thing as too much informa 
tion, but oftentimes bonds cannot be authorized 
by home offices because of a complete lack of 
information. Another page every 
attorney in town, with information concerning 


would list 


each attorney's requirements in the way of court 
and judicial bonds. Another page would be de- 
voted to those required to give license and per- 
mit bonds. 


banks with 


Still another page would list all the 
whatever information could be ob- 
tained regarding present coverage in every de- 
partment, safety deposit boxes, etc. 
Without going into too much detail, let me say 
that the other pages would be devoted to pros- 


including 


jects in the other lines and classifications offer- 
ing Opportunities for consistent development. 


ON ROPER’S COMMITTEE 


A. E. Johnson, Prominent Louisville 
Agent, Has Held Many Auto Safety 
Posts; Also in Local Auto Club 
Alex E. Johnson, of Louisville, gen- 
eral agent for the Continental Casualty 
and National Casualty, is serving on 
Secretary of Commerce Roper’s com- 
mittee which is endeavoring to work out 
uniform traffic laws and ordinances so as 
to promote better traffic conditions and 
safeguard the public on streets and high- 

ways of the country. 

A director of the Louisville Automo- 
bile Club and former president of that 
body, Mr. Johnson has also served in 
the Kentucky legislature as a Senator 
and on the Louisville Safety Council. He 
was also a member of Louisville’s board 
of safety. 


HERBERT C. HUNTRESS DIES 

Herbert C. Huntress, well-known Bos- 
ton insurance broker and president of 
the S. B. Goddard & Son agency of Wo- 
burn, Mass., died at his home in Hull 
last week after a short illness. He was 
65 years of age. Years ago he was with 
the old Washington Fire & Marine and 
the Boston office of Guild & Eastman. 
In 1896 he became special agent for the 
Niagara Fire, resigning in 1908 to take 
over the managament of the Woburn lo- 
cal agency. Since that time he also 
maintained an office as broker in Boston. 


NEW BOSTON ASSOCIATION 

Casualty underwriters in Boston have 
just formed a new association of their 
own called the Association of Casualty 
Underwriters of which the president is 
George C. Henderson, Phoenix Jndem- 
nity; vice-president, Leslie Madden, 
Aetna Casualty & Surety; secretary, W. 
Dewey Neese, Standard Accident, and 
treasurer, John Flanders, Fidelity & 
Casualty. Discussion of mutual problems 
will feature each meeting. 





F. ARTHUR JACKSON DIES 
F. Arthur Jackson, vice-president of 
Hall-Morse Co., Inc., New York insur- 
ance brokers, died in Brooklyn recently. 
He was 59 years of age and had been in 
insurance for many years. 
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The Question Box— 


Conducted Semi-Monthly by E. B. Thistle, 


Eagle 


Indemnity, and J. F. O'Loughlin, Royal Indemnity, 
Metropolitan Departments, New. York. 


Automobile P. L. and Property Damage Liability 


1. Q. Explain the so-called “omnibus 
clause” of the policy. 
A. This clause extends the insurance 


protection beyond the named assured to 
any person or persons while riding in or 
operating the automobile and to any per- 
son, firm or corporation legally responsi- 
ble for the operation thereof, provided 
such use or operation is with the permis- 
sion of the named assured, or, if the 
named assured is an individual, with the 
permission of an adult member of the 
named assured’s household other than a 
chauffeur or domestic servant; except 
that insurance is not extended to a public 
automobile garage, automobile — repair 
shop, automobile sales agency, automobile 
service station, or the agents or employees 
thereof, 

2. QV. Under what circumstances, if any, 
does the policy apply to injuries sustained 
by a chauffeur or domestic servant? 

\. The policy, unless specifically en- 
dorsed to provide otherwise, applies to in- 
juries sustained by chauffeurs or domestic 
servants or other employes only when the 
chauffeur, domestic servant, or other em- 
ploye, at the time of the accident, is not 
engaged in the operation, maintenance, or 
repair of the automobile or in the course 
of his employment in the business of the 
assured. It may be noted further that 
the policy does not apply to injuries sus- 
tained by any person to whom the assured 
may be held liable under a workman’s 
compensation law. 

3. QV. Does the so-called Fearon law 
relieve an operator who does not own the 
car from liability arising out of his negli- 
gence in the event of an accident? 

\. No. It merely creates a right of 
action against the owner provided the car 
is being used with the consent of the 
owner at the time of the accident and ir- 
respective of whether the operator is an 
employe or agent of the owner at .such 
time or not. In the event of an accident 
the operator or the owner, or both, may 
be held liable for damages. 

4. Q. IWhat is the liability of the com- 
pany under an automobile policy includ- 
ing financial responsibility law endorse- 
ment or clause if the assured fails to 
report an accident or if the car ts being 
operated contrary to law as to age at the 
time of the accident (a) if the assured 
is not within the scope of said law and 
(b) if the assured is within the scope of 
the law, having been required to file proof 
of financial responsibility? 

A. (a) If the assured is outside of the 
law there is no liability on the part of 
the company. (b) If the assured is within 
the law, the company must satisfy de- 
mands of claimants up to $5/10,000 in 
connection with personal injuries, and 
$1,000 in connection with property dam- 
age. When the assured has violated the 
terms of the policy the company may 
seek to recover the amount paid to claim- 
ants from the assured; otherwise, the com- 
pany must pay, and has no right to re- 
imbursement. 

It will be noted that the automobile 
policy does not provide that the car will 
not be operated by a person contrary to 


law as to age. It merely provides that 
there will be no coverage in such an 


event. Therefore, in such a case, the 
company would have to pay the loss and 


would have no right to reimbursement 
from the assured. 
5. Q. What cars other than those 


owned by employes does a non-ownership 
policy with premium based on all em- 


ployes extend to and cover? 
A. Although the premium follows the 





employes, the insurance attaches to the 
liability of the employer on account of 
the use of all automobiles and motorcycles 
of the private passenger type except auto- 
mobiles or motorcycles which, at the time 
of accident, are owned in whole or in part 
by the assured or by the individual part- 
ners, if the assured is a co-partnership, 
or which are hired or leased by the as- 
sured or which are registered in the name 
of the assured. 

6. QO. How would you modify rates 
under a fleet plan policy where the as- 
sured owned twenty cars at the inception 
date of the policy, acquired eight more at 
the end of six months and four more at 
the end of four months? 

A. In computing the advance premium, 
rates would be discounted 7.5%. In mak- 
ing final adjustment of premium on ex- 
piration of the policy, rates would be 
discounted 9%. The average number of 
automobiles for the policy period is 
twenty-five. The discount to be used in 
making final adjustment is computed as 
follows: 





AVERAGE NUMBER OF CARS 
No. Period Average 
Cars Covered No. 
20 1 year 20 
8 6 months 
4 3 months 1 
GRADED DISCOUNTS 

No 

Cars Discount otal 
5 None 0 
15 10% 150% 
5 15% 75% 

225% 


AVERAGE GRADED DISCOUNT APPLICA- 
BLE TO RATES ON ALL CARS: 
225% =~ 25 = 9% 

7. Q. May the classification for local 
truckmen be used where occasional trips 
are made beyond a 25-mile radius from 

the place of principal garaging? 

A. Yes, provided the assured does not 
advertise or solicit the hauling of goods, 
materials or commodities to a location be- 
yond such radius. 

8 Q. Must all local truckmen pay the 
rates applicable to the highest rated terri- 
tory within a 25-mile radius of the place 
of principal garaging of automobiles? 

A. No. A local truckman who regu- 
larly operates over a route, no portion of 
which includes the highest rated manual 
territory in which such cars are used or 
garaged provided the policy specifies the 
territorial operations of the truckman to 
be in accordance with such conditions. 

9. QO. How does the manual distinguish 
private livery from public livery cars? 

A. Private livery cars are defined as 
automobiles of the private passenger type 
rented with chauffeurs in attendance for 
private parties from garage only for use 
in connection with social functions, shop- 
ping trips, touring and similar work; not 
equipped with a taximeter and not operat- 
ed for hire at stands, hotels, stations, on 
public highways or other public resorts; 
and not used in short haul and trip work 
at standard fares. 

Public livery cars are defined as auto- 
mobiles of the private passenger type not 
equipped with a taximeter, subject to call 
from a garage, stand, station, or other 
public resort, and rented by the hour, 
day, trip or mile, for general passenger 
carrying use, but not operated on a sched- 
ule as a bus. 

10. QO. Does a garage policy cover an 
accident caused after the car has been 
returned to the customer by reason of 
defective installation or repair work done 
by the insured garage? 

A. Yes. 


~* 


C.W.A. Traffic Survey Work Now 
In Progress In 85 Big Cities 


Before the year ends many cities of 
the United States will know definitely 
who is to blame for their traffic acci- 
dents. They will be able to determine 
whether the laws are weak, their signal 
systems bad, the layout of their streets 
archaic, their police lax, their courts un- 
sympathetic, or their drivers reckless. 
If no one of these is to blame the re- 
sponsibility will be apportioned. 

Taking advantage of the opportunity 
offered by the Federal Civil Works Ad- 
ministration to mobilize a force of in- 
vestigators, fifteen cities, important cen- 
ters of population, are now conducting 
intensive traffic surveys at no extra cost 
to them. And seventy more are soon to 
begin. Before the work is finished it 
is expected several hundred will be en- 
gaged in the surveys. Among the cities 
now conducting traffic survevs are Syra- 
cuse, Pittsburgh, Minneapolis. Philadel- 
phia, Boston, Washington, D. C., Cincin- 
nati, Sacramento, Oakland, Cal., Fall 
River, Yonkers, Newark. N. J., Des 
Moines, Poughkeepsie and Youngstown. 

Allotment of C.W.A. men to the sur- 
veys was made on the basis of one for 
each one thousand of population. Ap- 
proval of a survey plan comes from Sid- 
nev J. Williams, director of the public 
safety division of the National Safety 
Council. who is also the director of safe- 
ty of the C.W.A. 


“White Collar Class” Investigators 


Persons engaged in this work, men 
and women, include engineers, statisti- 
cians, accountants and others of the 
white collar class. They are utilized to 
make traffic counts and to prepare traffic 
float maps: they study the drivers and 
the pedestrians as well to learn how they 


obey traffic signals and signs. The 
watch child pedestrian practices at schos! 
corners; they ascertain the average and 
extreme speeds at typical locations, They 
prepare collision diagrams for these rec. 
ords of accidents and violations, They 
make parking studies. 

Results of these surveys are then tak. 
en by the associate directors on the staf 
of Mr. Williams, each of whom is as. 
signed to a section of the country. They 
are: Maxwell Halsey, traffic engineer of 
the National Bureau of Casualty & Sure. 
ty Underwriters, who has general super- 
vision of the work in New England, New 
York and New Jersey; Burton Marsh 
formerly chief of the traffic division, 
Philadelphia, now connected with the 
American Automobile Association, who 
is associate director in charge of the 
South, and Earl J. Reeder, traffic engi. 
neer of the National Safety Council, who 
has charge of the West. 

Working in co-operation with the po- 
lice authorities, who have general charge 
of the surveys, the associate directors 
study the reports. They will recommend 
measures to reduce the casualties. 

Tt was feared at first that the project 
might die with the end of the C.W.A. on 
Mav 1. but an announcement on Feb. 
ruarv 28 by President Roosevelt that re- 
lief for the unemploved will be carried 
on under another name for the ensuing 
vear gives hope that the survevs can 
continue until they are completed. Re- 
cently plans were announced for the ex- 
tension of C.W.A. survey work to the 
nublic schools with a view to discovering 
the cause of student accidents. Such 
work is now under wav in the New York 
Citv public schools, and other cities have 
evinced a desire to take it up. 





LIQUOR STORE INSURANCE 


Bonds of About $3,000,000 Have Been 
Written; Burglary Cover, Too; John 
C. Orr Places Many Lines 

The State of Pennsylvania’s liquor 
stores have bonds for about $3,000,000 on 
employes. Members of the Liquor Board 
are bonded for $10,000 each. Managers 
of the 140 stores have $5,000 bonds. The 
employes are not permitted to take out 
their own bonds, but are given applica- 
tion blanks to fill out and these are re- 
turned to the board, the state then plac- 
ing the business. Among companies on 
the bonds are Employers Liability and 
National Surety. 

The stores are said to carry mercantile 
open stock burglary, safe burglary and 
messenger hold-up insurance. 

John C. Orr, Pinchot leader in Dauphin 
County, has been given considerable in- 
surance business on the liquor stores. 





Bureau’s Auto Driving Tests 
Featured in American Weekly Story 
A full page feature article of the au- 

tomobile driving tests prepared by the 

conservation department of the National 

Bureau of Casualty & Surety Under- 

writers was carried a week ago by the 

American Weekly, which is the syndi- 

cated Sunday supplement of the Hearst 

newspapers read by hundreds of thou- 
sands of people throughout the United 

States. 

This page is now being circulated by 
the National Bureau to be used by in- 


surance organizations, motor vchicle 
commissioners and municipalities con- 
ducting safety campaigns. The tests 


were worked out by Dr. H. J. Stack, 
the Bureau’s supervisor of safety educa- 
tion. 





CHICAGO APPOINTMENT 

The Consolidated Indemnity has ap- 
pointed J. W. Bolton as manager of its 
Chicago branch office. Mr. Bolton, for- 
merly was manager of the Georgia Cas- 
ualty in Chicago and more recently with 
the Ocean Accident. He is a past presi- 
dent of the Chicago Insurance Club. 


A. D. Reid Re-elected 


A. Duncan Reid, president, Globe In- 
demnity, was re-elected chairman of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Reinsurance 
Bureau at its recent annual meeting. J. 
W. Morrison was re-elected secretary. 
Henry Collins, Ocean Accident, and 
Jesse S. Phillips, Great American Indem- 
nity, were re-elected. trustees. 

The other four members of the 
bureau’s board of governors are Frank 
J. O’Neill, Royal and Eagle Indemnity 
companies; J. L. D. Kearney, Hartford 
Accident; J. M. Haines, London Guar- 
antee, and Lamar Hill, America Fore. 





VA. RATE INCREASE DENIED 

Petition of companies writing work- 
men’s compensation in Virginia for an 
average increase of 5.8% in rates was 
denied last week by the State Corpora- 
tion Commission. The commission held 
that they were entitled to an increase of 
seven-tenths of 1%. 

A proposal of the Virginia Manufac- 
turers Association to abolish schedule 
rating will be considered later. 





Cc. M. LEITH PROMOTED 

C. M. Leith, New England manager of 
the Standard Accident, has been ap 
pointed resident vice-president because 
of increased responsibilities in connec 
tion with his management of the Bostot 
office. Mr. Leith came to Boston i 
1927 from the Standard’s Chicago branch 
where he was bonding manager. Before 


that he was with the U. S. F. & G. for | 


fourteen years. 


en 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty Ca 
with which is affiliated 
Fidelity & Guaranty Fire Corp. 
Home Offices: Baltimore, Md. 
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